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Sanctuary 


By Mabel Earle 


HE day of this thy desolation stands 
Sharp-severed from the days that linked thy past : 
While the slow sun moves on across the lands 
Its hours rise, consecrate by sealing hands, 
As one dim temple-court, unmeasured, vast, 
Barred from the noise of marts where men have trod, 
And emptied for the entering feet of God. 


Here in the dark thy groping hands shall reach 
The hem of healing garments near and white ; 
The silence shall be audible with speech 
Beyond all words that mortal lips can teach ; 
The emptiness be filled with infinite 

Eternal fellowship. Before that throne 

Thy loneliness of loss kneels not alone. 


The day of this thy desolation ! 

Yet 
Somewhere in lands thou knowest not, to-day 
A man shall turn his face to God, and set 
His feet to tread down shame and sharp regret, 
Unflinching, to the cross that ends his way. 
Thou—wilt thou mar with selfish tears and plaint 
The hours which watch the warfare of a saint ? 


This day which knows thine anguish shall be known 
In heaven’s high courts for splendid life outpoured ; 
For glorious faith, and valiant courage shown 

Where greed and fraud and vice lie overthrown ; 

For sweat of toil, and wounds of spear and sword ; 
Brave words, and selfless silence, and the pure 
White fortitude of spirits that endure. 


The day of this thy desolation ! 
Rise ; 
Go up within its courts to meet thy God. 
Its hours are holy with the sacrifice 
Of hero-souls, and precious with the price 
Of love that treads the way where Christ has trod. 
Thou too lift up thine offering, and pay 
Thy vows upon the altar of this day. 


Omana, NEB. 


Trusting—with Reservations 

Trusting God half-way is trusting him not at all. 
A man may be willing to trust God in the choice of a 
life-work ; but when in the course of that God-de- 
signed life-work, impossible things must be done, and 
ability to do seems failing, that man in his weakness 
may actually doubt God's ability to give him all 
needed wisdom and skill to meet the occasion! Such 
half-way trusting is not trusting. The man who thus 
puts his trust in God, with reservations, is going to be 
helped,—with reservations. It is only when God is 
trusted to the uttermost that he can do his uttermost 


for man. 
x 
The One Certainty Worth Having 


So long as God is in charge of a man’s life that 
man ought not to be worrying about what his work is 
to be to-morrow or a year hence. He may know 
least about the future when he thinks he knows most. 
He may bring into working relations every circum- 
stance over which he thinks he has control, in order 
to a definite end which he clearly foresees, but all his 
nice calculations may be upset by something neither 
he nor any other man has foreseen. When a man 
thinks he knows what his work will be a day or a year 
hence, and rests in that notion with serenity of mind, 
he has quite as much reason to be worried about the 
future, as the man who, as a surrendered servant of 
God, hasn't the least idea where next week's groceries 
are to come from. Yet most of us worry more when 
we have only God, and no bank account or permanent 
position to back us, than if we had something ‘‘ sure 
and solid.’’ If God is really in charge no other cer- 
tainty is needed. 

x 


Schooling for Grown-ups 

It is the child who sends his parents to school— 
not so much the parents who send the child. And 
every disciple of the Master Teacher, whether parent 
or not, must go to school to the child if he would 
learn the ways of the Kingdom. A father sat by his 
little boy's bedside at night, trying to soothe into quiet a 


% 


wakeful and restless mind, busy with a hundred child- 
interests that the night did not seem to shut out. 
Suddenly the little fellow disclosed the deeper cause 
of his troubled thought. ‘‘Father,’’ he said, with a 
sob, ‘‘I'm afraid to tell you things sometimes, be- 
cause you speak so guickly/’' ‘*Why, what do mean, 
little boy? I don't intend to speak quickly to you, 
and I never want you to be afraid to tell me anything 
you please,’’ was the earnest response. ‘‘ Yes, father, 
but you do speak quickly sometimes, and you say Wo, 
so that I am afraid, and don’t ask you lots of things 
I want to ask.’’ That father was in school, and a 
hard schooling it was. He came to his knees beside 
the bed then, and he made some promises to the boy 
which are to be kept. But when the father was alone, 
this lesson began to come out of the schooling: ‘* What 
if my Father in heaven should answer me quickly, 
and say mo, so that I should be afraid to ask him lots 
of things I want to ask? If he can be so patient as 
he is with my questionings, what right have I to be 
other than that with a child’s questions?’’ The 
little boy had not been wakeful in vain. 


> 


A Matter for Concern 

A great many people are concerned over others’ 
shortcomings, whose greatest shortcoming is their un- 
concern over their own shortcomings. Much earnest 
thought is given by us to the improvement of our 
neighbor's manners, or his habits, or his crude opin- 
ions, which might better be spent in squaring our own 
ways of thought and life with the ideals that we wish 
our neighbors might live up to. Perhaps if our own 
front yards were neat and clean the folks next door 
would listen with greater respect to our speeches at 
the meetings of the Village Improvement Society. 
Perhaps the children in our Sunday-school classes 
would be more quiet, if we were less noisy in getting 
them quiet. And perhaps our preaching, our teach- 
ing, our bits of well-meant advice by the wayside, 
would take hold with a more engaging grip than they 
now seem to haye if we had a little more concern 
about living up to these things ourselves. How would 
it do to try it? 
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The Triumph of Individuality 


HAT is the glory of individuality? ‘‘ Assertion 
and aggression,’’ answers one. ‘‘Self-develop- 
ment,’’ replies another. Each starts out in life 

with the deliberate intention to make everything he 
meets yield him culture, enrichment, or strength. In 
itself that course fails to make the man a positive 
center of outgoing force. Its symbol is the sponge, 
and not the fountain. It works its own revenges, for 
the self he becomes is not the highest self he could 
have been. Individuality’s true glory does indeed 
consist in making the most of one’s self, but not the 
most for one’s self. 

It is the glory of individuality to find and make 
real the divine ideal for the God-given life I call «+ my- 
self.’ A little girl was asked if she would not like to 
be her big sister. ‘*Why!’’ she exclaimed in sur- 
prise, ‘‘God made me, me!’’ She was an individ- 
ual, and she knew it. But too many of us easily ac- 
cept the ‘‘me’’ that we are to-day as if that were 
what God meant. ‘‘This temper, this sluygishness, 
this. jealousy,—oh, I was made so. It is just my 
way!"’ Asif an heir to an estate should insist that 
because he finds there swampy lowland, barren hill- 
side, thickets of thorn, he must, like the Chinaman 





Editor's Note.—“ The Tragedy of Individuality ’”’ was the subject 
of an editorial.published in the Times of November 1 The second 
editorial dealt with another phase of the subject of “ {ndividuality.” 


This is the concluding editoriai on that theme. 


with the patches, religiously preserve them. They 
are there, but not in the final purpose. The design 
sees in that swamp the most fertile spot upon the 
farm; it sees the thicket of thorns replaced by a copse 
of firs, and the bare height crowned with a temple of 
the living God. Happy is the man who sees himself 
with unsparing eye, undeceived by his favorite weak- 
nesses or pleasing sins, never mistaking blemishes for 
beauties, and, undeterred by the difficulties of the 
task, sets himself to work to gain strength, to cut out 
evils, to present himself to God, not the man he was, 
but the man God planned in him. 

How to hold to what we have in common with others, 
and yet rightly develop what is our own, how to be 
universal and yet individual, is one of the great life 
problems and a great glory of individuality. Oddity 
is easy enough. It is artificial and repulsive. Be- 
sides, ‘‘the best things any mortal has are those 
which every mortal shares."’ The path to this vic- 
tory, though not always easy, is plain. One has only 
to cherish the natural instincts which lead him into 
the society of his fellows, -simply to let the human 
life and love that is in him work freely out, be much 
with men, and alert to hear what God through his 
countless human messengers would say to him alone. 
The ever active power of assimilation and unconscious 
imitation will furnish him the universal element, and 
his individual communion with God will give his 
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voice a characteristic ring his fellow-men will prick up 
their ears to hear. 
Greater, if possible, is the glory when individuality 


succeeds in fitting itself without friction into the gen- . 


eral scheme of things, and that as an active power of 
blessing and help. For this is the purpose of it. 
«« The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give ...'’ Every single moral and 
physical entity in this world is here for a positive 
purpose. In God's design there are no negations. 
What we call dead matter, the scientists tell us, is 
simply a knot of living force. There is no glory in 
being a mere recipient. Past and present may ascribe 
greatngss to the world's takers of toll, but ‘‘ with you,”’ 
as with God, ‘‘it shall not be so, but he that is great 
among you, let him be your servant.’’ The getting 
life, the hindering life, are condemned lives. Meas- 
ure your individuality, not by the tribute you have 
taken, not by your blockade of others, not by your 
dwarfing and crippling and overriding ; measure it by 

our forgetting of self in the desire to help and bless; 

y the way in which ‘‘all that is in you,’’ without a 
thought of your own dignity or ease or greatness, has 
‘for the truth’s sake gone abroad"’ ; by the souls 
you have thrilled into life and strengthened for vic- 
tory ; by the impulse you have given to the general 
movement forward into light. The mountain spring 
has lost itself; you trace it in the richer grass of the 
hillside. He who loses his life in such fashion gains 
it unto the life eternal. With every gush of sacrifice 
the heart grows richer; with every push of moral and 
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spiritual muscle to help another our own grow 
sturdier; with every outgo of self-forgetting energy we 
become a more potent force. These are not the indi- 
vidualities that shrivel into caricature and die away 
into paralysis. They grow into the stature of the 
sons of God. 

And the crowning triumph of individuality is in its 
complete yielding to God, when in obedience and 


love it makes its one endeavor the doing of his will. . 


If any man wishes a triumphant individuality, his 
path is plain. Let him follow Jesus Christ in his ut- 
ter and active obedience to the Father. He is the 
most individual of the sons of * men, individuality 
raised to its highest power. But it is not by oddity, 
or lack of balance. Here is one in whom is no strain 
of seeking after self, whose will is absolutely identi- 
fied with the will of God, through whom God lives 
out his holiness and love and power to bless humanity. 
It was his glory to express the indwelling Father in 
terms of life; it is ours to express the indwelling 
Christ, surrendered to his will, living out his life. 
This is the end of our being ; 


** Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine !°’ 


This is the highest achievement of heart and will : 
‘*I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ To 
this goal our growth and God's grace are tending : 
‘* Beloved, now are we children of God, and when 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him.’’ And 
this is the mark of a son, ‘‘ He doeth the will.”’ 
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Where Does Self Belong ? 


It is much harder to rely upon Christ's teachings 
and example when they cross our own ‘* practical’’ 
ideas, than when the way that seems practical to us 
is also his way. A recent editorial note in these pages 
calls out a protest from a New Jersey reader : 


In The Sunday School Times of December 8 there was an 
article entitled ‘‘ Back to the Dark Ages.'’ This article was a 
eriticism upon a discussion at a Browning Society meeting. 
The theme of the discussion was, ‘‘ Is Duty to Self Paramount 
to Other Obligations ?"’ 

Duty to self does not necessarily mean selfishness to others, 
which seems the conclusion drawn by the press agent from 
this argument. The success of any enterprise or work de- 
pends upon concentration. Concentration, we know, means 
the exclusion of all things not related to the subject proposed. 
If our thoughts or work be spread over too wide a territory, 
we lack strength of effort, and, more often, results. 

Then is not the duty to self paramount that a work n 
should be ended creditably or successfully, even though it 
excludes us from a close or general companionship with our 
fellows ? 

The life of a woman who did not make duty to self para- 
mount stands out strongly in the affirmative for this argument. 
She is a wofhan who, in her youth, had known plenty. Finan- 
cial disaster came to the family. She was the only daughter 
at home. Music, art, and literary talents were hers,—just 
waiting for the training to make her an honored professional 
bread-winner. The home needed her. Her duty there was 
made paramount to all other obligations. At forty-six she 
found herself alone,—without a home, without a profession, 
and a bread-winner. 

Any practical man or woman knows what that means to-day. 
A Browning Society must have membership and knowledge 
of such cases to be prompted to the discussion mentioned. 
This is not from a Browning Society woman, neither from a 
woman wno heard the argument, but the criticism and its one- 
sided application touched her. 


No work is worthy that puts self first. No expert- 
ness in music or art or literature could have been 
worth the sacrifice, if that woman in her youth had 
denied her Lord by dodging a clear duty. If her 
home needed her, and God made it clear to her that 
her duty was there, to the shutting out of other things, 
she need have no regret over what has resulted from 
her denial of self at that time. No honor or income 
gained later as a result of disloyalty to duty then could 
be honorable. If she did not then make duty to self 
paramount, but denied self, she was acting in the best 
practical way that the Son of God could think of to 
set before mankind as the right way to live. She is 
to-day better off without home or profession than she 
could possibly be with both, if she had gained both 
at the cost of taking square issue with Jesus Christ on 
a question of principle. He never tolerated the pui- 
ting of self first. Self was to be denied, counted out. 
He never commanded his followers to be ‘‘success- 
ful." Their concentration was to be on his will, to 
the exclusion of all things not related to that will. It 
ought to be a source of comfort to that troubled 
woman to know that in a severe testing-time she did 
not choose to differ with Jesus Christ ; and it should 
give her new courage for her daily work to know that 


she can be most practical by being most self-denying ; 
for Jesus did not have a mission to make life impos- 
sible, but ‘‘ more abundant.’’ Why not trust him in 


that ? 
<< 
What May We Give ? 


Very rarely has any subject aroused such interest 
among the Times readers as the raising of church 
moneys by church fairs and like devices. The ques- 
tion has been fully discussed here ; but an inquiry 
now comes from a Maryland reader on a single phase 
of the question, which calls for a specific answer : 


I have been for years a reader and admirer of The Sunday 
School Times, which seems to me wonderful in its power to 
instruct and stimulate Sunday-school workers. Among the 
many subjects you talk of so wisely, and generally are so 
satisfactory to your questioners, one persistent matter returns 
now and then, as if it had never been answered. It is the 
question of raising money for the great needs of the work in 
which Christians are engaged, and for which, so long as *‘ the 
tenths’’ are not brought in by ¢hke rich, as well as the poor, 
there will continue to be great need. 

You speak of it again last week, and to you it seems enough 
to say the Lord asks us ‘‘to give'’ to his work. Will you 
kindly tell me if it is meant we must only give what we have 
not worked %o obtain ? If that is the case, why are collections 
in church taken, and subscriptions asked from the men and 
women whe, by their trade or wages, have worked hard all the 
week for the money they give to religious purposes. And how 
does ¢heir money differ from that of the women who, in addi- 
tion to suca weekly offering, exercise their talent in making 
pretty things others will buy, and thus help to make a /arger 
sum for the needs of religious work ? 

I think if this point could be satisfactorily explained it would 
be a relief of mind to many. The ladies who engage in these 
efforts certainly seem to themselves, and others who know 
about it, to find this way of raising money much more difficult 
than any other ; but the continual cry from our mission, and 
other ‘‘ beards,’’ for ‘‘more money for great needs,’’ drives 
the faithful, as with whip lashes, to repeat such attempts. 


Of course we ought to give of what we have worked 
to obtain. We ought, so far as we have opportunity, 
to train others to give of what they have worked to 
obtain. But we ought not to plan deliberately to Jre- 
vent others from giving outright, by inducing them 
to buy when they ought to be taught to give. Let 
every woman who can do so make pretty things to 
sell; let her sell them at a reasonable price, and give 
all or a part of her earnings to the Lord’s work. But 
let her have the wisdom to make the transaction a 
pure matter of supply and demand with her customer, 
not for an instant soothing him into the unholy con- 
tentment which so easily comes to the selfish non- 
giver when he imagines he has given something, when 
he has spent his money for a full equivalent. That is 
not giving on his part. It is one of the ways by which 
men are taught of to give. Selling one’s hand work 
or brain work for the Lord’s cause is right, but we 
oughtn’t to ‘‘sell’’ the buyer by letting him think 
that e is giving anything. It is because church fairs 
and such devices lead persons quite away from genu- 
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ine giving that they do harm. They are purposely 
used as a substitute for giving, because the work of 
getting people to give is hard. But what of that? 
Ought they to give, or not? Or ought we to teach 
them not to give by racking our brains to find means 
by which their money can be turned over to us for 
church work with no sacrifice, no giving on their part ? 
What is a church good for if it cannot train its people 
to give until giving pinches ? 


x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Sec: of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of Li d here, they will 











If not a 
be replied to personally, Address “ Marion La s 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





How may we obtain teachers for a mission Sunday*school 
not connected with any church ? 

Here is a place where a great deal of knee-drill, hard 
work, and patience, will be needed. Usually such mission 
schools are held in the afternoon when those who might 
be teaching are seeking their rest and comfort. No other 
burden that comes to mission Sunday-school workers is so 
hard to bear as this ; and it ought not to be so. 

The need should be made known to all the churches 
in the vicinity. If the pastors of the various churches are 
interested in that particular mission, an occasional reference 
to this need made from the pulpit would have a good effect. 
Perhaps the best way, however, is to seek opportunity in 
a local Sunday-schoo! convention when the superintendents 
are present to lay the matter before them and tell them of 
the great need and opportunity. Perhaps the superin- 
tendents in that part of the city could be called together 
purposely to hear your story, and a personal appeal made 
at the prayer-meeting service or young people’s service of 
a near-by church would bring some volunteets. 

It is a trying situation and not easily handled. Usually 
busy folks are the easiest to get; and mission teachers 
are for the most part those who are already teaching in 
another Sunday-school on the same day. 





ATLANTIC City, N. J.—I have an im ly graded 
class of sixteen boys, the only class in the schvol above tie 
primary. One of these boys is eight years old, two are ten 
years old, all the rest except one are twelve to sixteen, and 
that one is seventeen years old. The seats in the building are 
stationary. I cannot.keep the attention of the whole class at 
one time. They tried to divide the class. The boys refused 
to separate or change teachers, declaring they will not come 
if it isdone. Some of the officers think we should decide on 
a course and stick to it, and let the scholars suit themselves. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I cannot give in, and let them go, 
for some of their parents are indifferent as to whether they go 
to Sunday-school or not. Any suggestions or advice will be 
gratefully received.—C. A. C. 

Your class, as it is, is not properly graded, and your 
troubles will never cease until it is. Scholars of eight and 
seventeen cannot be classified together with profit, and 
should be separated ‘as soon as possible. All of those over 
twelve years of age might well remain in your class, 
although the seventeen-year-old boy is a little beyond the 
intermediate age already, and really ought to be starting a 
young men’s class, with himself as the nucleus of it. How- 
ever, you need not lose him for the time being. 

Certainly if you retain all the boys of twelve and over, 
you would have thirteen out of the sixteen, even if the 
three younger boys left. In my judgment you will do a 
great deal more good in the long run to retain the older 
part of the class, even though the younger ones must drop 
outof theschool, it is to be hoped, however, this will not 
be necessary. 

If you could secure a bright young woman to teach those 
three boys, she might eventually gather in some more, and 
have a good class of younger scholars. This is the nucleus 
of your junior department, If such a teacher is not avail- 
able, and that seventeen-year-old boy is a Christian, and 
pretty bright, you might make him a sort of supply teacher 
for the three younger scholars for the time being, retaining 
the position of teacher yourself, but delegating the work to 
him. The two classes should be separated during the 
teaching part of the school, anyway, and it may be that by 
and by they will become better satisfied, and be willing to 
have a class of their own. In a town the size of yours there 
are certainly enough scholars available to fill up that smaller 
class, and thus start a junior department, calling your class 
the intermediate. 

The older members of your class might be taken into 
your ccunsels in the matter, and all interested in securing 
younger scholars to fill up the other class. They could 
have a sort of fatherly care over the younger scholars, and 
meet with them occasionally in a social way. In this man- 
ner you would keep your hands upon the class to some ex- 
tent, and make them feel that you are still their friend, if 
not their teacher. Try to hold the boys if you can, but you 
never will have the success you ought to have with those 
older scholars while the younger are in the class. If the 
younger scholars outnumbered the older ones, I should say 
let the older ones form another class, but under present 
circumstances I think it is best for you to,hold the thirteen 
scholars, even though you lose the other three from the 
school entirely. 

This will seem like hard advice, but that class must be 
divided if you expect to accomplish the largest good. I 
shal] be glad to hear the results. 
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ILESSON FOR JANUARY 13 (Gen. 1:26 to2:3) - 





O ONE knew him except 
the minister, and the 
elder of his district ; no 

one spoke to him as he came 
and went to church except the 
church officer, who judged him 
by the standard of regular at- 
tendance and regarded him 
with marked respect; no one 
missed him when he did not 
appear in his usual place, ex- 
cept the other people in the 
pew. Thirty-five years ago he 
took the sitting next the wall in 
No. 41, and there he sat at 
morning and evening service 
from January to December, except two Sundays in 
August when he went on a holiday. He was first to 
enter the Kirk, and the last to leave ; he was never 
absent on the worst winter evening from the Wednes- 
day service, where he had also his own place, and if 
there were any special service, he was sure to be pres- 
ent. Toall the funds he contributed finely graduated 
sums, which showed care and conscience, and if there 
were any extraordinary effort, he subscribed one 
guinea. No one took a deeper interest in the wel- 
fare of St. Jude's, but he never offered any suggestion 
to the officers of the church. No one could be a 
more devout or intelligent worshiper, but he never 
wrote a single letter to the minister. When he died, 
besides the people in the’ pew, the minister missed 
that faithful figure from its place, and for months 
Carmichael looked unconsciously for the absent gray 
head. Quietly he came, quietly he passed ; his very 
name, James Sim, was retiring and unassuming, yet no 
one in. St. Jude's fulfilled his life trust more honestly 
or more successfully. 

His calling was that of a bookkeeper in a large firm, 
and this office is-one by itself, and separates a man 
from his fellows, The other clerks are in the main 
current of the river, and no one knows in what dis- 
tant port their ship may land, for they may become 
the agents of their firm abroad, or even rise to be its 
rulers. They are men who have varied interests and 
see much of life’ They are in the midst of things, 
and deal with men, but the bookkeeper is withdrawn 
and solitary; he has his own room and his own 
methods, he does not come into contact with the world, 
his concern is with documents, so he grows silent, in- 
trospective, with a mania for exactness and a hatred 
of turmoil. 

For more than a quarter of a century Sim had been 
chief bookkeeper of the great East Indian House, 
Rothwell Sellars, Purves, and Co., and long ago he 
grew into his place. At three minutes to nine he en- 
tered the outer office, two minutes to nine he disap- 
peared up the. iron corkscrew stair, which was the 
only means of communication with his room, and it 
was understood that when the clock stood in the middle 
of the figure nine he began his day's work. At one 
o'clock, just when the echo of the gun had died away 
he began to come down the stair. There was a corner 
in an old-fashioned eating house where he took the 
same kind of lunch every day of the year, and gave 
exactly the same tip to the waiter. After luncheon he 
made a circular walk of twenty minutes round the 
same streets, and arrived in the office at three min- 
utes to two, resuming work exactly at two o'clock. At 
five he reappeared, and he disappeared through the 
outer door at two minutes past. Neither on his enter- 
ing nor his departure did he speak to the general 
staff, but he always exchanged a remark on the 
weather with the chief cashier, and said how-do-you- 
do to the manager. If by any chance he met a partner, 
he saluted him with respectful dignity, and he would 
acknowledge courteously the salutation of the com- 
missionaire at the door. The office timed their 
watches by his movements, and also gathered the de- 
gree of temperature from his particular top-coat while 
every one wished he could brush his hat as smoothly. 

An assistant bookkeeper sat with him in the mys- 
terious room, but the spell of his environment was on 
him, and he would tell little of that interior. It was 


understood that the silence was never broken from 
nine to one, or from two to five, except by remarks in 
business cypher, and that on the assistant during his 
first week offering some irrelevant remark on the sen- 
sation of the day, Mr. Sim had indicated that as a 
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The famous Scotch author of ‘‘ A Doctor 
of the Old School ’’ in ‘‘ Beside the Bon- 
nie Brier Bush "’ is writing again, and The 
Sunday School Times has secured the 
exclusive American rights in a series of 
new ‘Stories of the He 
pen. Others will appear in early issues. 
Copyright, 1906, by John Watson, 
Special attention is called to the fact that these 
stories are copyrighted in both America and Great 
Britain, and must not be reprinted, in whole or in 


part, without written permission from Dr, Watson or 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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bookkeeper he knew nothing of 
the matter, and that within that 
place the world was shut out and 
forgotten. Their business was 
to tabulate the transactions and 
’ strike the profits of their firm. 
They were to ask no ques- 
tions and to answer none, but 
to deal with the written facts 
before them, and the only ex- 
ception was if a partner wished 
to know some information. In 
such a case Mr. Sim came 
downstairs and went into the 
partner's room with solemnity 
and returned like one who had 
been at a cabinet meeting. Bank holidays and other 
times of occasional idleness he was understood to regard 
with disfavor, considering that an annual rest in autumn 
was sufficient for a properly constituted business man. 
There was a legend atnong the junior clerks that the 
bookkeeper came to the office on bank holiday and 
did some mysterious business in his room, inventing 
new methods of bookkeeping or reading over the 
books of past years for his relaxation, As a matter 
of fact he went for a long and solitary walk in the 
country, partly because he loved its quietness, and 
partly because he wished to use his leisure conscien- 
tiously, being a man of order and principle in all 
things from the smallest to the greatest. 

The manager, who used to receive excuses for ab- 
sence from members of the staff with cynical criticism, 
and who allowed himself to write letters of strong sug- 
gestion regarding the necessity of resisting illness, and 
the duty of returning to work, was gravely alarmed 
when a note came from the bookkeeper expressing in 
formal terms his regret that for the first time during 
his connection with Rothwells, he was unable through 
sickness to be present at his post. When three days 
had passed and Mr. Sim had not appeared, the man- 
ager, a man of imperfect sympathies and uncompromis- 
ing manner, was so shaken that he went far out of his 
way to inquire for the bookkeeper’ s health. 

He left the house with a grave face, and three days 
afterwards when the news of Mr. Sim's death came it 
did not take him by surprise. His last illness was 
quite orderly and uneventful. The doctor came to 
gee him once a day and then twice a day for a week, and 
on the last day brought aconsultant. Mr. Sim was very 
courteous and grateful, but made no special inquiries 
as to his condition ; he lay quietly and gave as little 
trouble as possible to his faithful landlady with whom 
he had lived for many years. When she asked 
whether he wished to send for any friend, he ex- 
plained that he had no relatives and that he should 
not dream of troubling any one in the office, because 
the heads of departments had enough to do, and with 
juniors the bookkeeper had no intercourse. The day 
before the end he asked his landlady, if it were not too 
much trouble to send his compliments to Mr. Carmi- 
chael, of St. Jude’s, and to say that if he were passing 
in that direction and could make it convenient to call, 
Mr. James Sim would be greatly obliged. Carmi- 
chael was devoutly thankful that he took this formal 
and colorless message seriously, and that he met his 
faithful adherent once more before he lost him forever. 

When the minister saw the look in his parishioner’s 
eyes, he knew at once that the sickness was unto 
death, and that this was to be their first and last 
meeting, but nothing could be calmer or more re- 
strained than their conversation. Having apologized 
for this additional call upon his time, and having 
thanked the minister for his prompt response, Mr. 
Sim explained that he had had the privilege of at- 
tending St. Jude’s Church for many years, and that 
he had received much personal benefit from Mr. 
Carmichael’s ministrations,—‘‘ both in the devout 
conduct of worship, if I may be allowed to say so, 
and in the able exposition of divine truth.’ He 
declined to speak about his illness, for all his life he 
had obliterated himself, and preferred to express his 
good wishes for St. Jude’s Church and its minister. 
He seemed pleased when Carmichael offered prayer, 
and said Amen with great reverence. He also re- 
peated the Lord's Prayer with the minister, and de- 
sired him to give the benediction. He bade Car- 
michael goodby with a slightly softened accent, and 
was concerned that he should be properly shown out. 


”” from his 
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Before the minister left the room, Mr. Sim gave him- 
one long look, in which for an instant the mask of a 
bookkeeper dropped from his face, and he said: 
‘*Mr. Carmichael, pardon me, but though you do 
not know me, I... love you.’ When Carmichael 
returned next morning, he saw from the landlady's 
face that Mr. Sim had spoken his last word to him, 

and when he stood in the death-chamber, the pathos 
of that quiet life and that tender heart came over him, 

and the minister wept for the death of a true and un- 
known friend. 

It was in keeping with Mr. Sim’s character that he 
should have carefully arranged his little affairs and 
made provision for every event. A lawyer called that 
afternoon upon the minister to make arrangements for 
the funeral, but he knew little more than Carmichael 
about his client. ‘‘A highly respectable man,’’ said 
the lawyer, ‘‘who held a responsible position, but 
very retiring in disposition, and without friends, In the 
instructions which he gave me some time ago he de- 
sired that there should be only one mourning coach, 
and that you and the elder of the district, for whose 
name and address I shall be greatly obliged, the 
manager of the firm and myself, should be the only 
persons present at the funeral, I consider those in- 
structions absolute, and have called to fix the day and 
time.’’ Carmichael agreed that it was in keeping 
with the man that everything should be done quietly, 
and that the presence of the manager should be un- 
derstood to represent the office; but he suggested 
that there might be some person who knew Mr, Sim, 
and who would like to be present. If the lawyer did 
not object, when the notice of death was put in the 
paper, the hour at which the funeral would leave Mr. 
Sim's lodgings might be mentioned. After careful 
consideration, the lawyer agreed that this was not an 
invitation, and as nobody was likely to come, could 
do no injury. And in those terms the notice of Mr. 
James Sim’s death appeared in the morning paper, 
and was repeated again in the evening paper. That 
was the only reference ever made to Mr. James Sim 
in the public prints, and the only formal record of his 
history, unless many years before some paper had 
announced his birth. Certainly he was born, and he 
did live sixty-five years, and after this fashion he died. 

When Carmichael arrived with his elder on the 
morning of the funeral, the modest hearse and single 
mourning coach touched his heart. It seemed to him 
one of the tragedies of life that this faithful soul who 
had done his duty so thoroughly and uncomplainingly 
should be laid to rest without a wreath of gratitude 
from his fellows, and he climbed the stairs with a de- 
pressed mind. Beforeshe reached the door he heard 
steps behind him, and a respectably dressed man, 
like a foreman engineer, asked him in an accent 
which could be cut with a knife, whether this was the 
place where Mr. Sim had lived, and explained that 
he had come to his burial. Standing on the landing, 
and before he entered the house, the engineer told his 
story, and explained his presence. ‘‘ Ye must under- 
stand, sir, that when I was a young lad I attended 
the class he held in a room in Rorison Street. For 
twenty year he rented that bit room, and gave the best 
education he could to maybe half a dozen laddies in 
reading, writin’ and 'rithmetic, with a touch of book- 
keeping, and juist a look into mathematics, He 
didna say much, and he was very strict, but my word 
the trouble he took, and the time he gave to laddies 
that had no claim on him, and whom he picked up 
from the district.’’ . 

They were still standing on the landing, and Car- 
michael invited the engineer to continue, for the 
honest man had evidently much to say. 

(To be continued.) 
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Billy Steen’s Beginnings 


By Sally Campbell 


HEN Billy Steen got to the schoolhouse on this 

Monday morning, everything was very quiet. 

To look at the big square brick building and 

its empty yard, no one would think that a swarm of 

shouting, racing children had been spilled all about 
it and out into the street ten minutes before. 

Billy was nine minutes late. He put his hand on 
the door-knob and looked about him. A fat robin 
was strutting over the walk, a big heavy bee was 
humming in the sunshine. Maybe bees are busy, 
but, when you hear them, they make you think of 
laziness and going to sleep. 
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‘I'll get marked, anyway,’’ thought Billy. «I 
meant to make a new start to-day and—and surprise 
everybody. But I’m late, and nobody will feel 
surprised at that, or know that I meant anything 
different."’ 

He was thinking of yesterday, and what the teacher 
had said, and how he had felt when she said it. 

‘*She is a lovely teacher,’’ Billy thought; ‘‘ her 
talking is fine. While you sit there and listen to her, 
you feel as if goodness was more than anything else, 
and as if—as if God was just a natural idea. But it 
is so easy to get over it afterward."’ 

Still Billy waited. 

‘*I don’t like to give it up, but I suppose it’s all 
spoiled now. But I hate to give it up."’ : 

Slowly Billy walked back along the walk and up 
the steps. With a last look at the robin and the 
bee, he turned the knob and went in. 

‘* You are late again, Billy Steen.’’ 

Billy said nothing. He looked sullen. Didn't 
Miss Morton suppose that he knew that ? 

‘* I shall have to put your name on the board. ' I 
hoped that we should have no names on the board 
to-day. This is the beginning of a new term."’ 

Billy knew that, too. It made his heart sink lower 
still. How differently he had hoped to begin. 

The room was very still while Miss Morton wrote 
at the top of the blackboard ‘‘ William Steen.’’ 

A strange voice spoke up clearly : 

‘*Miss Morton,’’ it said, ‘‘ Billy Steen started for 
school when I did."’ 

Billy looked up for an instant. The voice belonged 
to a short boy with blue eyes, who was at school to- 
day for the first time. Otherwise he would have 
known that you must hold your hand up when you 
wish to speak. 

Miss Morton frowned, She did not like her rules 
to be broken. But when she looked into the blue 
eyes her frown grew a little smaller. They were very 
blue eyes, and ‘‘ very straight-ahead ones."’ 

‘* Billy must have loitered then,’’ said Miss Mor- 


ton. ‘* Loitering is an extremely bad habit.’’ 
‘*But he didn’t loiter,’’ contradicted the voice 
calmly. ‘*He met a baby playing on the trolley 


track. So he picked her up and put her by the 
gutter, and showed her how to make mud pies there. 
It was a fine place for them. But you can't ever de- 
pend on a baby ; we've got one. When Billy was at 
the corner, and turned around, she was standing up, 
shaking her dress out, and getting ready to move 
back. So then Billy took her home, | guess."’ 

Miss Morton's frown was gone. 

‘* But,’’ she said, ‘* you were here very early indeed, 
Archie. Billy might have taken the baby home, I 
should think, and still have got to school in time.”’ 

Archie’s blue eyes clouded. Then they brightened 
again. ‘* Maybe he met another baby,’’ he said, 
‘‘or something.”’ 

Miss Morton actually smiled. 


‘* Perhaps so,’’ she said. ‘* Did you meet another 
baby, Billy ?’’ 
‘*No’m,’’ answered Billy. 


There was a moment's silence in the schoolroom. 

Miss Morton glanced at the open book on her 
desk. But she did not pick it up. She seemed to 
have forgotten how precious grammar minutes were. 

'*Why didn’t you come directly on to school, 
Billy ?’’ she asked. 

Billy looked away from the desk lid finally. He 
looked at Miss Morton. Then he flashed a glance 
around from desk to desk ; it was not often that he 
saw at them such a circle of kind faces. All the 
other boys were better scholars than he was. None 
of his folks cared much whether he learned or not, 
and Billy did not care. All the others lived in nicer 
places than his—unless it was the new boy. Billy 
looked into the blue eyes last, and they were the 
friendliest of any. 

Suddenly he straightened himself up, and spoke 
out distinctly, without feeling shy : 

‘* When I got to the corner, old Aunt Martha was 
worrying over a quarter a man had paid her for 
apples. She thought it was a nickel, and she didn’t 
give him any change. She's awful honest, Aunt 
Martha is. The man was going to the station, and 
his train would start before she could get there, being 
so old and stiff with the rheumatism, and she was 
worried pretty near sick. So I took her two dimes, 
and found him, and gave them to him, and he said 
that he didn't want any change, the poor old soul 
could have it. Then I had to take them back. - She 
was tickled to death ; two dimes are a lot to Aunt 
Martha. She doesn't get so much extra very often. 
But of course after that I was late."’ 

The schoolroom was very quiet when Billy stopped. 
He hesitated, took another look about him, and 
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added half under his breath, ‘‘I—I wanted to come 
in time."’ 

Miss Morton stood up and said ; 

** Boys, Billy Steen was late this morning. I have 
marked him on the board. I should like to take 
that mark out. But I will leave it to you. Shall I 
erase Billy's name or not? Aye or no?”’ 

There was a thunder of ‘‘ Ayes’’ from all the desks. 
Then somebody clapped, and somebody stamped, 
and the room was in a uproar. 

Miss Morton in the midst of it stepped down and 
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shook hands with Billy, and the boys heard her say 
she ‘‘ was proud to teach a gentleman.”’ 

That morning, for almost the first time in his life, 
Billy studied his lessons, It was not the last time. 

He thought of what his teacher had taught them at 
Sunday-school the day before. 

‘I wonder,’’ questioned Billy slowly, ‘if, when 
you help somebody that's started wrong to start over 
again right, you aren't making a fine beginning your- 
self. That is how Archie began."’ 

Princeton, N, J. 
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Can a Christian Believe in Evolution ? 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


T THE opening of the present century a vote was 
taken in one of the London newspapers as to 
what book it was that had exerted most influ- 

ence upon the thought of the century just closing. 
The first place was given to two,—Hegel’s ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy of History,"’ and Darwin's ‘‘ Origin of Species."’ 
They had this in common, that both aimed at reduc- 
ing a great body of existing knowledge to order and 
system. They took facts which had been discon- 
nected in men's observation, and tried to show the 
connecting reason which bound them into unity. The 
«Origin of Species'’ dealt with what had been gath- 
ered by the students of vegetable and animal life, and 
built into an edifice what had seemed a sand-heap. 

Not that Darwin was the first who attempted this. 
Lamarck, among men of science, and even some 
among the theologians, had taught that the higher 
forms of organic life were modifications of the lower, 
produced either by natural law, or by the molding 
will of a Creator. It was Darwin’s achievement to 
set forth a single law which was supposed to explain 
everything. This law was the pressure of environ- 
ment on the organism. The constant and rapid mul- 
tiplication of organic forms produces a struggle for 
the means of living. In this ‘‘ struggle for existence”’ 
the result is ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’’ or an evo- 
lution of those forms of life which are most capable of 
holding their own through increase of intelligence and 
consequent adaptability. 

The sufficiency of this law was disputed from the 
first, even by some who believed in evolution. 
St. George Mivart denied its adequacy to explain the 
process. Others suggested that the law did not ac- 
count for any upward movement from the lower to the 
higher forms, and that its operation might have left 
the world a mass of lichens or polyps. Others asked 
why, under the uniform action of a natural law, all 
organisms had not been developed, giving us a world 
of men alone without any forms of less-developed 
life. At first these objectors got scant hearing, but in 
later years the objections to the Darwinian theory, 
some of them very technical, have so increased in 
weight and number that most of the believers in 
evolution could not be classed as Darwinians. On 
the other hand, it is beyond question that the diffu- 
sion of that theory owes much to Mr. Darwin, and 
that since the publication of ‘‘ The Origin of Species’’ 
in 1859, there has been an increased tendency to 
bring the facts of biologic and even social science into 
a scheme of evolution. Herbert Spencer's philoso- 
phy is an attempt to do this on a grand scale, and 
had a great vogue for a while, but it also has lost its 
currency as an explanation of the universe. 

Whether or not any form of the evolutionary theory 
is logically reconcilable with Christian faith, it is cer- 
tain that pure Darwinism is not so. It requires us 
to believe that the triumph of the strong over the 
weak is the method of God's leading, and that a law 
of universal selfishness rules the universe. It sets 
forth as the fundamental law of all life a principle of 
selfish and relentless struggle, which cannot be brought 
into harmony with the Sermon on the Mount. Hence 
the attacks upon that sermon in our times, as an 
‘‘iridescent dream,'’ whereas it once was the part of 
the Bible which even the sceptics agreed to admire 
without reserves. Hence also the modern justification 
of wilful aggression of powerful nations upon the weak, 
and the new apologies for the practise of enslaving 
men, 

Darwinism also has exerted an un-Christian influence 
through the excessive stress it lays upon. environment 
and heredity as the originative and conserving forces of 
evolution. It has set up these two as the idols of our 
time, minimizing and even displacing the divine 


presence and activity in the world of humanity to 


make room for them. We are taught that the inher- 
itance of an evil disposition is practically a fate ; and 
that it is only in favorable circumstances that a man 
is capable of living a good life. This infests much 
of the literature of modern charity, as in such books 
as ‘‘The Jukes.’’ It has led some to quote as part 
of Scripture the saying, ‘‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,’’ 
although both Jeremiah and Ezekiel denounce the 
saying as blasphemy. The greatest fact in heredity 
is our descent from God, and the greatest fact in 
environment is his presence in human life at every 
point. 

There is, however, no inconsistency in a Christian 
being an evolutionist. As a theist, he believes that 
the material universe, with its wonderful variety and 
complexity, its fine adjustments of means to ends, 
and its abundance of use and beauty, is the outcome 
and expression of God's wisdom, love, and power. 
The two great series of organic life, from the lichen 
up to the oak, and from the polyp up to man, are 
parts of a continuous order created by God. They 
reach their consummation in the Incarnation of ‘the 
Son of God, and in the manifestation of those sons 
of God, whose appearance redeems the Creation from 
vanity, and gives it meaning and glorious purpose. 
There is nothing in this faith inconsistent with. the 
supposition that creation was a mediate process, and 
that each higher form of life was produced out of that 
which stood next below it. So much, indeed, is sug- 
gested in the Mosaic statement that God caused the 
waters and the earth to ‘bring forth’’ the living 
creatures which were to inhabit each ; that he made 
Adam out of ‘‘ the dust of the ground ;"’ and that he 
made woman out of man’s rib. That there were no 
intermediate steps between the dust and man is not 
necessarily involved in the narrative in Genesis, The 
Bible sometimes omits intermediate links, as when 
Matthew, in giving us our Lord's descent from Abra- 
ham, skips several intermediate generations which 
are specified in the Old Testament. 

The Christian cannot accept any theory of evolu- 
tion which regards man as merely a piece of nature, 
with an intelligence and affections which are but 
highly-developed forms of animal instinct, and with 
no element in his constitution which cannot be traced 
to the operation of natural law. Man has intimate 
relations with nature, and a place in nature, which it 
is for science to discuss and define. But he has also 
a place above nature, since God imparted to him a 
breath of life from himself, and made him in his own 
image. A proof of this supernatural dignity is found in 
man’s sense of right and wrong. As Professor Hux- 
ley said, in his Romanes Lecture, nature knows noth- 
ing of right and wrong. It is utterly indifferent to this 
distinction. We must look elsewhere for its source 
and its sanction. Man’s recognition of it, and of his 
responsibility for doing right, implies that he is a 
supernatural being. Nature is a system of laws work- 
ing with unvarying regularity and uniformity. Man’s 
freedom to do or omit doing proves his existence 
above nature. 

No one is under any necessity to believe in evolu- 
tion. It isan hypothesis which seems to fit into the 
facts of nature, and to arrange them in an order wor- 
thy of the Creator. It is not a truth of demonstrated 
validity. It never can be ranked as that until a new 
species, infertile to other species, has been evolved 
within the range of human observation. Then the 
evolution of higher species out of lower will be proved. 
Thus far no such evolution has taken place, and all 
existing species have been in existence as long as 
man has been observing and recording the facts 
about them. 
> PHILADELPHIA, 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 13 (Gen. 1: 26'to 2: 3) 








COMMON VERSION 


26 § And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. 

27 So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them. 

28 And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and. re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. 

20 § And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which /s upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the 
which 7s the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to 
you it shall be for meat. 


LESSON 2. . 








JANUARY 13. 
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MAN MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD 


Gen. 1 : 26 to 2:3. (Study Gen. 2: 4-25.) Memory verses: 26, 27 


Golden Text: Gad created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him.—Gen. I : 27 
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26 And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness: and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
birds of the heavens, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. 27 And 
God created man in his own image, in the im- 
age of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them. 28 And God blessed them : 
and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it ; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the birds of the heavens, and 
over every living thing that ' moveth upon the 
earth. 29 And God said, Behold, I have 
given you every herb yielding seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, 
in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seeds ; 
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every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein ¢here is life, 
I have given every green herb for meat: 
and it was so. 

31 And God saw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, ¢# was very good. And the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day. 

2:1 ‘hus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. 

2 And on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made: and he rested on 
the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. 

3 And God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it: because that in it he had rested 
from all his work which God created and 
made. 
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beast of the earth, and to every bird of the 
heavens, and to everything that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is * life, / have given 
every green herb for food: and it was so. 
3t And God saw everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good. And there 
was evening and there was morning, the sixth 
day. 
4 :1 And the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them. 2 Andon 
the seventh day God finished his work which 
he had made ; and he rested on the seventh 
dav from all his work which he had made. 
3 And God blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it ; because that in it he rested from 
all his work which-God had created and made. 


1Or, creepeth 2% Heb. a living soul. 








30 And to every beast of the earth, and to 


The Lesson Pilot 
The Preparation 


REPARATION is half the battle—yes, three- 
quarters of it. To spend time oo peeperng to 
teach is to save time, and wear and tear in the 

teaching. These Old Testament lessons about the 
beginning of things have been familiar stories to the 
teacher since childhood ; and that is precisely the 
reason why careful preparation is especially needed 
in the teaching of them. We are much more likely 
to give adequate preparation to the unfamiliar than 
to the familiar Bible passages; and the passages 
that we know almost by heart are the very passages 
in which the newest, freshest truths and facts may 
‘be found if we work at them. 


Read the creation account two or three times. Let 
your mind be open to the new impressions it makes 
upon you, no matter what you have thought about it 
before. .Do you catch that recurring note of dominion 
in it, dominion planned for man? Do you notice 
how the ‘‘own image” thought is emphasized, by 
repetition ; how closély God binds man to himself ; 
how liberally and unstintedly he provides for man ? 
Let these impressions, or others that are your own, 
get _ of your own thought straight from the text 
itself. 


But it’s a deep lesson, and full of great signifi- 
cances. Your mind begins to wander through the 
Ae yg it suggests ; the relationship of man to 

od ; the place of man in the world ; his exalted op- 
portunity ; God’s confidence in him ; God's resting- 
time, and the dawn-time goodness of it all. 

Let Professor Beecher help you just here. ‘‘ Deity 
is represented as entering upon this new work with 
especial care and deliberation”’ (on verse 26). And 
man was to be classed with Deity rather than with 
the animals in mental and spiritalendowments. That 
shows what God thought of man. Note what Pro- 
fessor Beecher says about two theories of evolution 
(on verse 27). Doesn’t that help you to get steady 
on that question ?, And on this theme, so often dis- 
cussed, whether it is likely to come up in your class 
or not, read President Thompson’s article (it will take 
you ten minutes) on page 756. 

Let Mrs. Howie help you to see how an Oriental 
would understand ‘‘ Let ws make man” ; how a day 
is reckoned ; how the Sabbath is guarded in the 
East to this day. 

Read Mr. Gordon's ‘‘ Quiet Talk” to get a broad 
view of the meaning of the whole lesson. 

Even with so brief a preparation as this you have 
many facts as a foundation for your teaching. And 
now for the teaching-work itself. 


The Teaching 


Your c/ass should be first in your thought. 
is there in this lesson that will reach them? What 
facts ought they to have in mind when you ate 
through with the teaching ? Jot down on paper three 
central facts that might be taught : 


God created man in his image. 
God gave him wide dominion. 
God rested, and established a rest-day. 


These facts and their bearing on life are before you 
as material. How shall they and their bearings be 
impressed upon the class? Try this way : 

‘‘How many of you ever saw a boat race? A run- 

ning, race? aven't you noticed how very careful 
all the contestants were to get a good start? In the 
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to you it shall be for food: 30 and to every 














The Mystery Box 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, in this issue. Mr. Speer’s 
article is included this week. 








1, Why was a certain man prevented from read- 
ing in the synagogue? 

2. What is God’s law as to our owning property ? 

3. What is the very heart of rest ? 

4. Why was the little boy in India afraid? 

5. How can we make a ‘‘ very good’’ week’s 
record ? 

6. Where did Paganini find the music ? 

7. How is a teacher, in one way, a creator ? 

8. Over what was man to have rule, or do- 
minion ? 

9. Who is likely to see little of God for himself ? 

10. What did Drummond say is a language un- 
derstood by everybody ? 

11. To what did Mr, Gladstone say he owed his 
long life ? 

12, What was in the little girl’s locket ? 

13. What was the highest reach 6f God’s cre- 
ative power ? 

14. In what kind of countries do we find the 
greatest progress ? : 

15. What kind of deeds are we meant to do as 
God's children ? a 


How to Use the Times’ Lesson Helps 


The Times’ lesson articles include two kinds: 
first, those which give the actual material 
(facts, illustrations, etc.) that the teacher can 
use; and second, those which tell how to use 
that material. 


I. The first tell what to teach, and are 


The Lesson Text. 

Difficult Points Explained. 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 

A Quiet Talk on the Lesson. 

The Busy Man’s Corner. 

The Illustration Round-Table. 

The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning. 





II. The second tell how fo teach, and are 


For the Primary Teacher. 
My Class of Boys. 

The Young Folks’ Class. 
The Adult Bible Class. 
The Lesson Pilot. 


The best way to use the Times is to digest 
as much as possible of the six lesson articles 
in group I, and then choose that one of the 
five articles in group II which is best adapted 
to one’s own pupils. ; 





- acter and purpose we are thwarting God's 
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boat race every eye to the front, arms reached well 
out, backs ready tosnap like steel springs at the word 
go! In the foot-race evevy man on his mark, every 
eye to the front, every muscle tense and ready to lea 
to its work at the word go! And the start makes suc 
a difference. God gave man the best possible start. 
He made him like whom? Yes, after his own image, 
in character.” 


Ask the class to tell you ways in which we can 
really be like God, and some of the things that would 
be sure to make us unlike Him. Mr. Speer’s first 
three paragraphs are suggestive at this point. 


‘*In this good start that God gave to man, he gave 
man what man has never been able to make. He 
put into man something that only God could give, 
and without which man would be utterly useless.” 
Tell the story given in the second illustration, about 
the contents of a cabinet in the National Museum. 


‘* When God had created man he gave him domin- 
ion, Let us make a list right now on paper of the 
things over which he was torule. I will note them 
as you tell me the created things in last Sunday’s les- 
son.” Mr, Foster's plan for his boys’ class is worth 
trying in other classes as well. 


‘* Now God not only gave man a noble beginning, 
and wide power, but he provided something else at 
the end of the work. What wasit? Is rest needed 
by man? Why? Cana man do as much work in seven 
days as he can in six?” Draw out the frank thought 
of the class on this. Then tell them of the ‘‘ Sunday 
stone”’ and of Gladstone’s debt to the Sabbath (Illus- 
trations, 7 and 5). 


A fitting close to the lesson-teaching is a return to 
the early part of it. Created in the image of God is 
. thought to be deeply impressed upon the pupils’ 
ife. 

After the Sabbath thought let the teacher suggest 
that dominion and well-earned rest were to come as 
the result of created likeness to God. Just so far as 
we allow that likeness to be damaged in our char- 
urpose 
for us. . Tell the story of the Turkish root llustra- 
tions, 4), and close with the incident of the little girl 
of whom Mr. Speer tells at the ciose of his article. 


Before the class separates for the day, read to- 
gether, or let the teacher read in their hearing the 
lesson for next Sunday, Man’s Sin and God’s Prom- 
ise (Gen. 3: 1-6, 13-15). If this is done occasionally, 
there is likely to be a greater interest in the next les- 
son when the time comes for teaching; and simple 
work may be given out to the scholars in connection 
with the advance study of the lesson, such as looking 
up Bible references bearing on the lesson, or report- 
ing facts that the teacher will in advance suggest. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


God’s law of property-holding (Gordon, 3). 

Before the man had time to get hungry, God had pro- 
vided for his meals (Gordon, 8). 

Christ is the image we have lost. We can regain the 
vision of it in him (Speer, closing sentences). 

It is in lands where man has come back toward his first 
estate through Christ that all progress is to be found (Ridg- 
way, 3). 

Did man take his blessings for granted? (Howard, 4.) 

Only the universe and life and man are said to be Cre- 
ated (Beecher, on v. 27). 

The most sacred of all institutions is the family (Dun- 
ning, 3). 

The~ Sabbath’ is necessary for moral order in society 
(Dunning, 6). . 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


ID the author of the first chapter of Genesis think 
of the events as instantaneous, or as occupying 
along time? The second of these alternatives 

is the true one. And he mentions the events in the 
order in which he thinks that they began, noc imply- 
ing that any one event was complete before the be- 
ginning of the next. The land animals of the sixth 
creative day are sequent to the emergence of the 
land in the third day, and he holds that the water 
and air animals began to exist before the land ani- 
mals, and that the beginning of the :and animals was 
earlier than that of the human species. Nevertheless 
he may have thought that the land surface continued 
to change, and that additional species of animals con- 
tinued to be produced, after the advent of man. 

The respective presentations in Genesis 1 and in 
Genesis 2: 4-25 are not inconsistent, though they are 
from different points of view. In Genesis 1 the 
events, culminating in man as the Creator's greatest 
work, are in a general way mentioned in chronologi- 
cal order. In Genesis 2: 4 ff some of the same events 
appear again, with details. A picture is presented 
from the earlier part of the third creative day, ante- 
cedent to vegetation and our existing rain system, a 
picture of the earth with a land surface drenched in 
a perpetual ascending mist — 2:4b-6). Then, in 
verse 7, the writer speaks of the forming of man, and 
of the wonderful fact that the man, being mere dust 
of the earth, should yet become a living individual 
person, knowing and naming and ruling all else upon 
the earth. He does not say that man was formed in 
that early period of mist, but he uses that as the 
background of his picture, an tin the foreground he 
sketches nan, and other things in their relations to 
man. He speaks of man first, and of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms in the order in which he has 
occasion to mention their relations to man, but with 
no intimation as to which came first into existence. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verse 26.—And God said: Unlike the preceding 
instances, the record is not here simply that God said, 
Let man be; and man was. Instead, Deity is re- 
presented as entering upon this new work with es- 
ial care and deliberation,—Zet us make: There 
is no polytheism in this phrase. Either we have 
here a plural of excellence, in which Deity is repre- 
sented as deliberating with himself ; or, possibly, he 
is deliberating with created beings whom he has as- 
sociated with fimself in accomplishing his purposes. — 
In our image, after our likeness: In mental and 
spiritual endowments and in dominion over nature, 
man is to be so far exalted above other animals that 
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A Quiet Talk 
By S. D. 


E come now to the olimax of creation. All that 
has been done is preparatory. Now comes the 
chief event. The making of man was the 

highest reach of God's creative power. This is the 
mountain-top. Man is tne glory and crown of 
creation, 

Two accounts of man’s making are given. The first 
tells that man was made. The second (chapter 2) 

oes back over the story to add certain particulars. 
fe tells Aow he was made; where his immediate home 
was to be, a garden; what was his wore, cultivating 
the soil and co-operating with his Maker; and his re- 
‘ation to God, that of simple loving obedience. It 
tells of the bringing to him of his companion and 
helper, who is taken out from close to his own heart, 
even as he himself came out from the heart of God. 

The home being ready, the next step is bringing 
the man to his home and his inheritance. Adam 
came into a good deal by inheritance. He started in | 
very rich. e was God's only heir to all the wealth 
of earth. Yet he was to prove his right by actual 
mastery. He had a clear title to more real estate 
than any of his descendants. All was his, but not 
his independent of God. He was to hold the earth 
in trust for its Maker, his Master. The one thing 
required of him was a warm loving obedience to 
God. This is God's law of property-holding. It is 
to be held in trust for him by a man in loving sub- 
jection to him. 

The first reported conference held by God with him- 
self is regarding man. Man lay very close to his 
heart before he had been made, and still does. Two 
things are decided upon. The man is to bein his 
own very image, and is to have fellowship with him 
in service. Both reveal the father-mother-heart of 
God. Man s made in theimage of God. Nothing 
less will satisfy God. The man is to be abit of his 
own very self. God gave his life breath to man, 
even as later he gave his life-blood for man. Man 
becomes a spirit to live forever ; with power to love, 
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- should be classed with Deity rather than with 
em. 

Verse 27.—God created man: Note the emphasis 
placed on this verb. Only the universe and life and 
man are said to be created (Gen, 1: 1, 2: 3, 1: 21, 
27); all other things are said to be made. The word 
create is applied to man three times in one verse. 
This does not necessarily imply direct creation to the 
exclusion of all intermediate processes on the part of 
the Creator. A theory of godless evolution is one 
thing, and a theory of evolution as a method of the 
divine activity is quite another thing. The writer in 
Genesis emphasizes the idea that man is the work of 
God, and not of nature apart from God.—Ma/e and 
female created he them: That there was only one 
original pair, from whom all mankind are lineally de- 
scended, is not so explicitly taught in Genesis as many 
suppose. The following chapters certainly present 
to us one human pair, but a part of the presentation 
is that there are men and women somewhere for Cain 
and the other children of this pair to marry. Our 
traditional theology connects the destiny of the hu- 
man race with that of this one pair ; but it has been 
careful to explain that this is a matter of divinely ap- 
pointed representative character rather than of lineal 
descent. It has taken the trouble to make this ex- 
planation, even when it has not doubted the theory 
of our lineal descent from Adam. 

Verses 29-30.—The characteristic subsistence of 
man is here said to be on ripened grains and fruits, 
while that of the lower animals is on all forms of 
vegetable product, including grass and foliage and 
wood. No eating of flesh by either man or animals 
is mentioned here. From this as combined with 
Genesis 9 : 3 some have inferred that this early age 
was an age of innocence, with no beasts of prey, and 
only vegetable food for man; but the inference is 
fanciful. 

Verses 1-3.— Were finished: But not in such a 
sense as to exclude subsequent modifications.— 
All the host of them: The sun and planets and 
stars, perhaps also the products and inhabitants of 
the earth.—On the seventh day: At the point when 
the sixth day ceased and the seventh began.— Rested: 
We cannot think of God as subject to fatigue, or as 
ceasing to sustain and modify the universe. One 
may be puzzled over the meaning of the statement 
that God rested; but there is nothing puzzling in our 
narrator's having put the case in this form, in order 
to impress upon us the obligation and the dignity of 
sabbath-keeping. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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You can never solve the problem of man by fact- 
ors of the dust alone. 


he 


on the Lesson 
Gordon 


and hunger for love; with longing to be pure, and 
poe gti | for -purity; and with mental equipment to 
rule over all of creation. 

This simple old record says that man was made by 
a direct act of God: ‘‘And God created man.” The 
world is full of a theory of a very different sort. It is 
a splendid theory, with many variations, boldly con- 
ceived, carefully elaborated, and etree pushed. 
It puts the beginning of life in at the lowest level and 
lets it work its own way up to the highest. But the 
swing away from this theory seems to have already 
begun in the scientific world. There are two or three 
scientific fac¢s that are uncomfortably bothersome for 
this theory. There never has yet been found any 
life anywhere without previous life. There has not 
been found in nature any law of development or evo- 
lution except the development from the early imma- 
ture form up to that of full growth. And there has 
not yet been found a change from one sort of life to 
another. Each brings forth ‘after its kind’’ even as 
= down in this old record, never after any other 

ind. Nature is very exclusive, aristocratic. The 
different sorts never pay visits across, nor marry out 
of their own circles. ) Mong the crown and king of 
creation, was a direct act of God himself. The latest 
researches, and some of the best names in the scien- 
tific world, make one feel very comfortable over 
taking the old Bible story about as it stands. 

Having made the man, God’s first act toward him 
is one of great and tender love. He ‘‘ blessed” him. 
All the graciousness and power of God breathed out 
upon the man as a fragrant benediction. So man 
begins his life.. Soevery man may begin his life and 
continue it, too, if God may have his way. Every 
life is to be the fruit of love, and love ever increasing. 

God tells man of the service planned for his life, 
and empowers him for it. ‘‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” He is given 
the power to ey ene life. Itis to be brought even 
as he has. been brought, the fruitage of love and 
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urity and holiness; and oniy so, never otherwise. 

ve is man’s birthright, and the birthright of every 
child born of man. And love means love as God 
knows it, pure and holy, untainted by selfish pas- 
sions. The earth is to be enriched and developed 
and mastered by man. He is to reign over it, and 
his control is to be for its good. It is not at its high- 
est state of perfection as it is turned over toman. It 
is to come into its fulness under man’s hand. This 
is man’s task from God’s hand. He is to develop 
God's creation for God's glory. 

Let it be said reverently that God is a very practi- 
cal God, indeed a matter-of-fact God in his practical 
thoughtfulness for man’s needs, Jesus could turn 
from the sublime act of recalling to earth a young 
woman’s life to thinking about something for her to 
eat. Here in the beginning God speaks the heavens 
and earth into existence, breathes man into being, 
and then talks about something to eat. God is ever 
thinking ahead about our personal needs. Before 
the man had time to get hun God had provided 
for his meals. A man who is in touch with God will 
be —— for his hungry neighbor, and taking good 
care of the stock. Before any need comes to us with 

pleading eyes and voice, God has already made a 
a Jor meeting tt. Whatever concerns us concerns 
, im and concerns him first. Every need is planned 
or. 

Everything that God made was ‘' good,” ‘‘ very 
ood.” It-is a good universe, a good earth, a good 
ife planned for us. Earth and man had a good 
start. Everything that God made is good ; it is to be 
used and enjoyed with his blessing and to his glory. 
ae | sin is bad, 

hen all was done God rested. Then so may we, 
and so should we. He ceased the creative activity 
and found pleasure in looking over all that had been 
done, and in thinking about it. It pleased him. It 
rested him. He marked the rest-day off by itself. It 
was to be a hallowed day. What God did we may 


-well do, too. Quiet thoughtfulness in reviewing 


what has been well done is restful. 
tent. That is the very heart of rest. It strengthens 
for new tasks. God kept a rest-day. A man’s datti- 
tude toward God may be told by the restfulness of 
his inner spirit, his ability to rest. And more, a 
man’s attitude toward God’s rest-day tells to men his 
attitude toward God. 


Mapison, N. J. 


It brings con- 


‘ ear 
Only life from God can give likeness to God. 
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Yriental _Lesson-Lights 
=. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -” 


ee ET Us Make Man” (vy. 26). Oriental Christian 

theologians have always seen in the plural 

pronoun ‘ us,” ‘‘our” (compare Gen. II: 7), 
evidence for the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
They affirm, also, that the use of the plural pronoun 
in the first person is indicative of majesty. The 
monotheism of the Quran is undoubted, but equally 
plain is the use by the deity of the first personal 
pronoun in the plural; thus in chapter 41: ‘‘We 
adorned the lower heavens with lights.” +8 
‘“‘They knowingly rejected ovr signs. ‘‘We will 
give them the devils to be their companions. ... We 
will surely cause the unbelievers to taste a grievous 
punishment.” Moreover, here lie before me a score 
of letters written by Oriental friends; in each of 
which the writer speaks of himself as We, Us, and 
Our, though in conversation a speaker seldom, if 
ever, uses the plural pronoun of himself. 

‘‘‘THERE WAS EVENING AND THERE WAS MORNING, 
THE S1xtH Day” (v. 31).. More than fifty years ago 
Dr. Thompson wrote: ‘‘ Inquire the dayof the week, 
and he [the Oriental] will tell you itis the fourth day, 
just as Moses wrote. Question him further on the 
point, and he will inform yo that last night and 
this morning make up the fourth day.” They count 
from sunset to sunset as Adam did. 

‘*AnD Gop BLESSED THE SEVENTH Day, AND Hat- 
LOWED IT; BECAVSE. THAT IN IT HE REsTED” (v. 3). 
On a Saturday morning recently in the synagogue 
ordinary public worship was unceremoniously inter- 
rupted by an unseemly row and altercation in which 
half the assembly seemed to take part. .Observin 
my embarrassment and perhaps supposing that 
was frightened, a worshiper came near and ex- 

lained that A—— rose in due course to read the 

orah (the Scripture for the day) from the pulpit, 
whereupon *some man hastily rose and denied his 
right to read or touch the roll, for they had seen him 
on the Sabbath Day cutting lettuce in a garden, and 
thereby he unhallowed, profaned, the Sabbath Day, 
and failed to keep it holy, and finally the congrega- 
tion repudiated his fitness to read (Luke 6: 3). 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
> 4 


It's not much use believing in God's hands Fines 
toning the first man unless you depend on his hands 


to guide and feed you. 





LESSON FOR JANUARY 13 (Gen. 1: 26 to 2: 3) 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


A Word of Introduction.—Mr. Ridgway is an iron manufac- 
turer in the prime of life who has long been active in the 
Sunday-school and other forms of the Lord’s work. He 
superintends two schools every Sunday, teaching e class of a 
hundred men in the home school in the morning, and teaching 
a small class of women in the mission school in the afternoon. 
On Saturday nights he guides his teachers in their lesson 
preparation. 

The lesson article which he now writes for the Times’ 
readers consists of his notes for class and desk, somewhat 
expanded to be more usable others. Having taught the 
International Lessons for so long, Mr. Ridgway has been 
through the Bible with it over and over again, and every les- 

ven by him here has been actually taught to his classes, 
s form, at least three times. Scores of men have been 
led into the Kingdom by this teach 

into stalwart Christian manhood. notes, 
writes Mr. Ridgway to the Editor, ‘‘ all carry with them the 
smell of battle, whether folks will be able to detect the odor 
ef smoke or not! '’—The Editor. 


ET us make man in our image,... and... have 
dominion (vy. 26). ..We learn about our baby 
days only when we are wn up. God cre- 

ated and trained man until in the fulness of ages his 
chosen ple were given the story of origins. Por- 
tico of house built last. When book is done, author 
writes a preface. ‘‘ Let ws make;” who the ‘‘us?” 
Evidence of the Trinity at the very beginning. Do- 
minion given means responsibility. Power over 
lower animals, but not to abuse it. Who hurts an 
animal dishonors God. How do you treat your horse ? 
Sell him to the huckster when too old to serve you 
longer? Girls, where did those wings in your hats 
come from? Killing for sport in hunting and fishing. 
Likeness to God is ground of man’s dominion. 


And God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God (v. 27). Who ever saw a man, the real 
thing, just as God made him? Whatdo you imagine 
he was like? Describe him. The Christ (Heb. 1:3). 
Imperfect as man now is, what Godlike things he 
does. meng sunlight on street corners. Telephone, 
wireless telegraphy, X-rays, bridges, tunnels, etc. 
Name all you can of such —. Great railroad 
systems, business enterprises, and a little man some- 
where with a little bunch of brains little bigger than 
two fists, swings it all. How Godlike we are! 
Shoulders back and head up! Man is allied both to 
heaven and earth. By the way, from what nations 
come these wonderful inventions and discoveries? 
Through Christ, fallen man gets back to the Godlike. 
Image restored through redemption, regeneration, 
sanctification (2 Cor. 3: 18; Phil. 3: 21). Ams ramon 

And God blessed them—be frutiful... and subdue 
it (v. 28). So we have universal lordship over the 
earth. Then of course we are in duty bound todig, 
and plant, and water, and make the desert blossom as 


rd 


_a world if we had God's all-seeing eye! 
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subdue. Treasuries of the 
oal, petroleum, natural gas, 
iron, copper, tin, silver, etc. Has the work 
been delayed by sii. To beast, bird, or fish, man 
has not subdued. Only vuwe thing man cannot tame! 
(Jas. 3: 5-8). Subduing of the earth the education of 
the race. Note again, itis in lands where man has 
come back tow his first estate through Christ that 
all progress is to be found. Compare heathen lands. 
Christian men are God’s instruments. Tell the story 
of Paganini and his violin. 

It is related of Paganini, the greatest of violinist, 
that he was announced to ley before an august as- 
semblage. His enemies disparaged him, de- 
claring he was not so great a musician as people 
su 


the rose. Obligation 
earth to be opened. 


Set before he went into the presence of the audi- 
ence they took away his favorite instrument, a well 
seasoned, perfect Cremona violin. Paganini was 
convulsed with rage. It was a plot, a scheme to ruin 
him. Gradually he became calm, and taking a com- 
mon violin from one of the men in the orchestra be- 
gan to bd his exquisite music. He was heard to 
mutter, ‘‘ They shall see that the music is not in the 
violin; the music is in me.’”” We are common violins; 
the music is not in us, but in God the Master; he can 
and will use us. ; 

And God saw every thing he had made, ... it 
was very good (Vv. 31). ~~ we could see God’s 
works as he sees them. ou own a powerful 
microscope? Tellus of some of its wonderful revela- 
tions. Have you ever looked through a big telescope ? 
I have mad through the five-cent-a-look one along 
the street; and, oh, how glorious was Saturn! What 
How good— 
very good. The nearer we approach God’s image the 
more good we see in the ways and works of God. 
David walking close with God is forever singing of 
his wonderful works and ways. Each part of crea- 
tion pronounced good, but the whole ‘‘ very good.” 
Same with any perfect work. Makea good record on 
Monday, Tuesday, and the other days, and the whole 
week will be ‘‘ very good.” 


And on the seventh day God finished his work 
(v. 2). How long were the days of creation? Is the 
day of rest just as long? God rested because his 
work was done, not because tired. Are you as wise? 
When your task is done, instead of taking*a rest, do 
you jump into another task? Perhaps why you do 
such poor work, die young, or go to a sanitarium. 
Take a rest before getting tired, and probably give 
others a rest also! 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 


« 
He who sees nothing of God in others is likely to 
see little of God for himself. 
al ® 


The Illustration Round-Table | 





The Language That All Understand—v, 26. 


ND God said, Let us make man in our image (v. 
A 26). Drummond has said: ‘* You can take noth- 
ing greater tothe heathen world than the im- 
press and reflection of the love of God upon your own 
character. That is the universal language. It will 
take you years to speak in Chinese, or the dialects of 
India. rom the day you land, that language of 
Love, understood by all, will be pouring forth its un- 
conscious eloquence.” This fact, that the language 
of Love is understood by all peoples on the face of 
the globe, is the never-failing proof that man was 
made in the image of Him whois love.—Ne//ie Stuart 
Russell, Woodhull, lll. 





God’s Image Something More than Dust—Gen. 2: 7. 





Let us make man in our image (v. 26). Some one 
tells of several young men who visited the National 
Museum at Washington. One of the cabinets bore a 
label on which they read these words: ‘‘ The body 
of a man weighing 154 pounds.” ‘* Where is the 
man ?” one of them asked. No one answered him. 
In the cabinet were arranged an odd collection of 
articles, There were two large jars of water, also 
jars containing different kinds of fats. Other jars 
had phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, a few 
ounces of sugar, potassium, sodium, and other chemi- 
cals, There were jars filled with different gases,— 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen. There was a fraction 
of an ounce of iron, and a small lump of ill-smelling 
brimstone. ‘‘ And is that what I am made of?” 
said one of the young men. ‘ That is all,” said a 
bystander. ‘ No, there is something more which we 
cannot put into cabinets,” replied the young man. 
‘There is something added by an unseen power, 
which puts into these senseless elements a living 
soul.”” They stood a moment, and passed on in 
silence. The soul and God had to them become 
more real, and they saw a divine hand back of all.— 
Hi. H. Crawford, Argyle, N.Y. 


How Christ Repeats the Creation Day—v. 27. 





So God created man in his own image (v. 27). The 
Christian Union Herald, quoting the Religious Tele- 
scope, refers to the farewell sermon of the late Sam 
P. Jones at the Miami Valley Chautauqua last 
August. In his own peculiar way, he said: ‘*A 
skeptic said to me one day: ‘ Jones, I am surprised at 

ou. The idea that a man of your intelligence will 
lieve that God one day took up a chunk of mud, 
made a man and a woman out of it, blew his breath 
into them, placed cota in a garden where they stum- 
bled over a whiskey barrel and fell down to hell!’ 
I said to him: ‘I am not here to say anything about 
your false way of stating the Bible's account of man’s 
creation; but this one thing I do know,—namely, 
that thirty years ago the infinite, loving God, our 
Saviour, came down to a little town in the state of 
Georgia, took up a lump of the vilest, filthiest, and 
most drunken human clay to be found anywhere, 
breathed into it the regenerating life and a of 
his Holy Spirit, and set him upon his feet, and 
equipped him with the love and joy of ~ salvation, 
so that through all the last thirty years he has lived 
a clean, sober, happy life through faith in Christ 
Jesus. That much I do know.’”—C/larence /. Wil- 
liamson, Caledonia, N. Y. ’ 


God’s Image Restored in Christ—v. 27. 





God created man in his own image (v. 27). 

[The following was all too frequently my own experience 
while living in Constantinople as tutor at Robert College, from 
1888 to 1891: It would be a fine thing if we all watch as anx- 
iously for the growing outlines of Christ's character on our 
faces, as we did for the imprint of the Sultan’s seal en his 
coins.—C. W. S.] 

It is constantly necessary in Constantinople to 
be on guard as to the condition of the silver coins 
received in making change. Each coin must show 
clearly on its face the impress of the national 
mint. When, by being tossed about in pocket, bag, 
or money-drawer, friction with its fellows has. worn 
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off its outlines so that it becomes smooth or sz//zk, as 
the Turks say, it cannot pass at its first value, be- 
cause it has lost its image. If unfortunate enough to 
receive one of these worn-out coins, which cannot 
pass at its former value, you must take it to one of 
the many money-changers on the street, sitting be- 
hind their showcases of ancient and modern coins. 
He will redeem your Turkish s#//#k quarter for 
twenty-two or twenty-three cents in new current 
coin. Then he will pass the old, wornout coin on to 
the mint, where it will again receive full weight and 
its country’s seal, and once more journey forth into 
the commercial world at par value. Does this not 
suggest at once that eternal law that no soul can 

ass current in heaven except it bear the image of 

od? If that image is lost by the destructive influ- 
ence of the sin of this world, it must be redeemed by 
the priceless blood of Christ, and be re-coined under 
the wonderful impress of the divine a once more 
into the image of God.-—-7he Rev. Card W. Scovel, 
Newark, N. Y. 


Gladstone’s Debt to the Sabbath—v. 2. 


He rested on the seventh day(v.2). The Northern 
Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ When Gladstone was 
asked to speak into a phonograph that the record 
might be made for use fifty years hence, this was his 





‘message: ‘I owe my life and ps through a lon 


and busy life, to the Sabbath d y with its blesse 
surcease of toil!"—7he Rev. William J. Hart, Ear/- 
ville, N. ¥Y. 


Common sense in Sabbath Observance—v. 3. 


And God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it 
v. 3) A devout Christian man was once urgetl by 
is employer to work on Sunday. ‘‘ Does not your 

Bible say that if your ass falls into a pit on the Sab- 
bath you may pull him out?” ‘ Ye&,” replied the 
other, ‘‘ but if the ass had the habit of falling into 
the same pit every Sabbath, I would either fill up 
the pit or sell the ass.”—Ne/son A. Jackson, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. From The Ram's Horn, 


Keeping Our Sabbaths White—v. 3. 


And God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it 
(v. 3) The Rev. Thomas Hamilton writes as fol- 
lows: In some of the coal-mining districts of Eng- 
land there is found a curious deposit which the miners 
call ‘‘Sunday stone.” On examing a section of a 
piece it is seen to consist of layers of staglamite mat- 
ter regularly superimposed on each other, with this 
peculiarity that after six strata of a blackish hue 
there appears with the utmost en one stratum 
of pure white—then six more of the black, with a 
seventh of the white, and so on through the entire 
thickness of the deposit. The explanatidn of this 
remarkable formation is easy. Down in the coal 
mine, water, filtering through the limestone roof, be- 
comes highly impregnated with carbonate of lime. 
Dropping on the floor in a continual trickle, this 
forms a deposit. While the miners are at work, the 
coal dust which pervades the atmosphere, mingling 
with the dropping water, imparts a blackish hue to 
the deposit. ut when the day of rest comes round, 
on which the mine is quiet, the water, having noth- 
ing to sully its purity, deposits the layer of beautiful 
white mineral. We find recurring at its regular in- 
tervals in the course of the world’s affairs, this white- 
marked day. Six days the dust of the world’s busi- 
ness darkens. That day is free from it, more or less. 
We are so familiar with it, that it strikes us as noth- 
ing strange that over all Christendom, after six days 
of toil, comes one intermission devoted to rest by 
common consent. But surely a most impressive 
thought is that thus over all the earth, from Labra- 
dor tothe Coral Isles, from India in the East to the 
Rocky Mountains in the West, this day of rest is kept 
—kept a 4 per of many different races, Anglo- 
Saxon, eltic, Teutonic, Slav; of many creeds, 
Protestant, Latin Church, Greek Church, and kept 
through age after age as far back as history carries 
us. Let us keep the Sunday stone white.—/uniata 
Rohrback, Place,Washington, D.C. The prize for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 


at 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World. 








A Word of Introduction.— Because of its conviction that the 
greatest coming movement in the Kingdom is the binding of 
the Sunday-school to the cause of missions, The Sunday 
School Times has planned for the regular treatment here of 
the missionary teaching of every lesson in the series that 
lends itself to such teaching. And Times’ readers are to be 
congratulated upon securing Mr. Pierson, who combines in a 
rare degree practical Sunday-school experience with intimate 
knowledge of the activities of the world’s mission fields, to 
guide them in this vital line of teaching.—The Editor. { 


be aim of the lesson, in its missionary aspect, is 
to show that God made,all men in his image, 


and intended all men, black and white, to be 


like him as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. 

By way of introduction, for younger classes, show 
the likeness or image of some one, and draw out from 
the class the differences between that and the original, 
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-—in shape, size, color, /sfe. Our lesson tells how God 
made man in his own living image. 
The Practical Points and Illustrations 

Dr. a Chamberlain tells the story of a little 
boy in India who was led away tothe temple crying 
and in fear because his father wanted him to worship 
a hideous idol that was made like a man with an ele- 
yhant’s head. He was afraid that he might be hurt 
by the god, or become like him. Man has reversed 
God's work, and has created gods in the image of 
men, and then has bowed down to worship them. 
God made all men in his image,—-Africans, Chinese, 
Italians,—so that all are brothers. But all are differ- 
ent. What does this mean? How do we know what 
God is like? We have never seen him. Draw out 
from the class that we recognize = by what they 
say and do, and that we may know what they are like 
even if we have never seen them, God made mana 
living spirit like himself, with power to speak and 
act with authority and intelligence, 

Has there ever been a man who was like God ? 
Jesus Christ showed us what God is iike. We know 
about him, and he has told us how we may become 
like him. But a boyin Africa does not know about 
God, and so cannot become like him ; and many boys 
and girls in America are in the same condition. 
(Mention some.) 

Every year the United States mints coin millions 
of pennies ; some of them remain bright and beauti- 
ful, but others become worn and soiled, so that the 
image on them is not recognizable. The boys and 
girls in Africa are not like God, and most of us are not. 
( Bring out the ways in which all differ from him.) But 
God made us all, so that we might be like himself. 
We can grow to be like him, and help to bring back 
others into his image, so that their spirit, their char- 
acters, will be like his. How can we do this? (By 
trying, in Christ’s strength, to be like Jesus Christ 
ourselves, and by helping others to know him.) 


Missionary Stories 

he of African Souls,” by Miss McKenzie, 
in the Missionary Review of the World, January, 
1906, 

‘*In the Cobra’s Den,” by Jacob Chamberlain, 
chapter 11. 

‘Things as bee Are in Southern India,” by Amy 
Wilson-Carmichael, chapter 27. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


< 
Mighty ts human heredity, but mightier ts the 
divine. 
oe 


Six Supplemental Lessons 
For Class or School 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
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1. We begin with a review of the initials on the 
broken arch, representing the time before 2500 B. C. 
First, the names of the three great men, and the fact 
about each ; second, the three great events, as named 
in Lesson 1, 

2. Now let us fill up the arch of the history between 
2500 and 2000 B.C. Four men are named in this 
yveriod as the leaders,—Abraham, Isdac, Jacob, and 
Joseph. Write the initials of their names on the 

ard. These men are often called ‘' the patriarchs,” 
a word which means ‘early fathers” ; because. these 
were the early fathers of the Israelite people, with 
whom most of the history.in the Bible is connected. 

3. The at events of this period are three : (1.) 
The call of Abraham ; God’s command for Abraham 
to leave his home in Babylonia, and go to a distant 
land where he could train up his family in the wor- 
ship of God. (2.) The family in Canaan ; Abraham 
Isaac, and Jacob living in tents in the land of 
Canaan. (3.) Joseph sold into Egypt; the boy 
Joseph sold as a slave into Egypt, and there becom- 
ing ruler of the land. Review and drill carefully 
upon these names and events. 

4. As there is only one event named, and no per- 
sons, with the next arch, we will add this to our les- 
son. The Israelites in Egypt. (Is. in Eg.) You 
remember how Joseph, after he became ruler, sent 
for his father and brothers to come down to Egypt 
and live there. That took place about 2000 B.C., 
though we cannot give theexactdate. And through 
all that 500 years, from 2000 to 1500 B. C., the Israel- 
ites were living in Egypt. No great men arose dur- 
ing those years; and we have the record of noevents; 
so our only note on this period is **‘ The Israelites in 
Egypt.” 

5. Theveew all the names and events that have thus 
far been noted 


BLoomrigLp, N., J. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


es We how has it gone with us during the 
week ? Last Sunday we began at the very 
beginning. And who was in the beginning 
of allthings? Yes. And whom were we to put first 
in our lives? Yes. Uas God been put first in your 
thought, or have we slipped away from last Sunday’s 
lesson to our own hurt ? 

‘*God has not meant that weshould. He intended 
that you and I should have a close walk with him all 
the week long. How much he once planned for man 
and still plans for us we have been learning in to- 
day's lesson. 

‘*See how much he tries todo for man. (Write on 
the board God Gave to Man.) He gives him like- 
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ness to himseif; he gives him a blessing, in work to 
do; gives him dominion, power; gives him food, 
and a dayof rest. What more cou/d he do just then ? 

‘‘T have wondered how man took it all in those 
early days of the big earth. Did he take his bless- 
ings for granted, as you and I do? Did he wish that 
the food was better and the work not so hard, and 
that the rest-day would come in about twice as often ? 

‘‘If man made some bad mistakes very early in 
his life on the earth, doesn’t it seem as though you 
and I ought to have learned something from those 
who have gone before us? To-day’s Jesson tells us 
of man just beginning his earthly life. What a mag- 
nificent beginning! Made in the image of God! 
Made to rule! ade to work and to rest and to 
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a ph And made so that when God saw what he 
made, ‘ behold, it was very good ’! 

‘** We shall go on to learn how man let down from 
what God intended for him. We shall remember 
how we, too, have let down. And then we shall 
learn in our coming lessons how God sent mankind 
to school to learn again how to be good, how to use 
his gifts. And we are still in that school. How 
much of the lessons have we learned ?”’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 


The one family will come when the one Father is 
known by all. 
or ad 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '') 


‘* Songs of praise, the angels sang.’ Psalm 100 : 1-4. 
“The voice that breathed o'er (139 : 1-4. 200 : 1-4.) 
Eden." Psalm 8 : 4-8. 
‘* Light of light, enlighten me."’ (9: 4-8. 12: 4-8.) 
‘Lord of the Sabbath, hear us Psalm 149 : 1-4. 
pray.”’ (224: 1-4. 326: 1-3.) 
‘*Sweet is the work, my God, my Psalm 103: 11-15. , 
ing.”’ (147 : 1-3. 210: 1-4.) 
‘* Another six days’ work is done.’ Psalm 43 : 1-5. 
**O day of rest and gladness."’ (#231 : 1-4. 90: 1-4.) 
‘From all that dwell below the —— 
skies."’ *Or, 4 Appendix, 


<_e 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O 


Monday.—Gen. I:26to2:3 hee a in the image of 


Tuesday.—Gen. 2: 4-17. .:.. sce eee Man's first home 
Wednesday.—Psalm8. ......c.ce6-. Man's dominion 
Thursday.—Acts 17 : 22-33 . 2... +... ‘*In Him we live” 


Friday.—Psalm 00 . . .. ...+.... - «Our Creator 
Saturday.—Isa. 43: 1-7. ... ... . Created for his glory 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 12: 12-26. ....... . Many members 


“ 


When the week has seen us working with Him, 
the day of rest finds us rejoicing with him. 
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For the Primary Teacher — 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: The Beginnings. 
Lesson Story: The First People in the World, or 
the Beginning of Mankind. 


Lesson Teaching: We are Made Like God the 
Father. 


Golden Text : Emphasizes the Same Thought: 


INTRODUCTION. 

Did God ever send a little baby to your home ? 
Was the home ready for him ? hat did the little 
baby need ? Somebody to love and care for him, to 
feed and cl>the him, to watch over him and keep him 
from harm, etc. Who did these things for him? 
Perhaps there has not been any baby in your home 
since you came, but God gave you kind parents who 
loved and cared for you. Do little babies look like 
the father and mother? Not very much at first, be- 
cause they are so little. And yet, like his parents, 
the little baby has eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, 
and feet, which he must learn touse. As he grows 
older, he will be more like father or mother. At first 
the baby doesn’t know anything, but he keeps learn- 
ing, until by and by he may know as much as his 
parents, but there is so much to learn in this world 
that he can never learn it all. 

Only one person knows all about this world, be- 
cause he made it, and he is—? God. The first 
verse in the Bible tells us, ‘‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” (Review the 
periods of last Sunday’s lesscn.) Sing or repeat : 


‘* All things bright and beautiful, 
All things great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
Our Father made them all.”” 
—Song Stories for the Sunday-School. 


We were all little babies once, but we have been 
wing and learning ever since we were born. Our 
athers and mothers and teachers have taught us so 
many things, and we will keep on learning just as 
long as we live. 

If God had made the first people like little babies, 
there wouldn't have been any father and mother to 
care for them, so he made a man and woman whom 
we call Adam and Eve. 


REVIEW. 


God had made such a lovely world for their home. 
Everything was ready,—fruit and vegetables to eat, 
water to drink, flowers to look at, birds to sing, the 
sun, moon, and stars to give light, etc. 


“‘ God our Father made the skies, 
Bees and birds and butterflies ; 
Tiny flowers and trees that wave, 
These lovely gifts our Father gave.’’ 
—Song Stories for the Sunday-School. 
LEssoNn. 


Everything was beautiful and good, but there were 
no people to enjoy the good things. The flowers and . 
trees, the fishes and birds, and many kinds of ani- 
mals, were all wonderful. (Let the children name 
some of them. Show the picture-roll, too.) Yet God 
thought of something better than any of these. The 
animals had eyes, ears, feet, etc., but they walked 
on four feet, with their bodies bent over, and their 
faces towards the ground. (Suggest horses, cows, 
dogs.) God thought of people, who could stand up 
straight and hold up their heads ; who could walk on 
two feet, and could use two hands in many ways ; 
who could learn and know more than any of the ani- 
mals, so God said, ‘* Let us make man, in our image, 
after our likeness. ... He shall rule the fish and 
birds and cattle and everything,” etc. ; so ‘‘ Ged 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” How wonderful to be 





MADE 
_LIKE GOD 
: THE FATHER 











Not made to look like God, for nobody knows what 
God looks like. When we see the many wonderful 
things he has made, we know he is very wonderful. 

Just as the child knows only a little part of what 
his father knows, so God's children can know only a 
little part of what God knows. He made them like 
himself, because they can love and think and choose 
and remember and know so many things that. the 
animals cannot learn. -- The animals had living bod- 
ies, but when God breathed into man’ the breath of 














LESSON FOR JANUARY 13 (Gen. 1:26 to 2: 3) 


‘fe, man became a living soul. We say that word 
im our evening prayer : 


** If I should die before I wake, 
I pray thee, Lord, my sou/ to take.’’ 


God gives everybody a body for the soul to live in 
while here on this earth. The soul, not the body, is 
like God. 

Enlarge the lesson story by including chapter two. 
Emphasize the oo and beauty of everything 
in the garden of Eden, before sin entered. Explain 
the kind of occupation given to Adam and Eve, that 
God supplied tg? yay | they needed, EE 
to care for them like a loving Father. R enens 
in the Bible apy Refer briefly to s rest, 
when his work was finished, suggesting our need of 
a sabbath. ‘ 

** O day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light.”’ 


On the rest-day God's children should think of the 
wonderful things he has done, and should try to grow 
more like him. 


Peoria, ILL. 
< 
the works of God remind us of the God who works. 
. me 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


igh our Bibles were opened for the day’s 
lesson, I asked where in the Bible we could find 

out about the creation. ‘‘ First chapter of 
Genesis,” was the wage response. ‘* What are the 
first four words of the first verse of the Bible?” 
Again, promptly, and from several voices came, ‘‘ In 
the beginning God.” Evidently, then, the several 
repetitions of that phrase had taken hold on the Sun- 


day before; and a few brief sentences about God . 


being ‘‘in the beginning” before all other. things 
established again the train of thought interrupted by 
six days of other claims. 

At what point should the new lesson make its con- 
tact with the lives of these boys? None better, it 
seemed, than at the point where last Sunday’s lesson 
stopped. So I took pencil and paper, and agreed to 
put down, as they named them, the things that God 
ereated in the first six creative days, as far as told 
about last Sunday. We made thé list from memory 
for a while, then later opened our Bibles. 

Our list read: 





EARTH ‘STARS 
ANIMALS MOON 
SEAS BIRDS 
SUN : PLANTS 











Some one said ‘‘ man,’ but was promptly chal- 
lenged by another boy who said that wasn’t in last 
Sunday’s lesson. 

‘* But who was to rule all these created things ?” 
God, the Creator, to be sure; but did he not place 
some one on earth torepresent him? Man, of course. 
All eyes were on the 26th verse while one boy read 
it. For here was a climax,—and a boy loves a climax. 
a the creative work came man: (1) in God's 
image, an (2) to have dominion (‘* to rule,” was a 
boy’s definition) over all else created. These seemed 
to be the two ideas to be planted as seed-thoughts in 
the minds of our boys. round the class we read to 
the end of chapter 1. Once, while a boy was reading, 
— other boy’s attention wandered; when the boy 
finished, I had all Bibles promptly closed, and asked 
the inattentive ones to tell us what had just been read. 
Ignominious failure; Bibles opened again, and no 
more inattention during that period. 

(1.) ‘‘In his image.” Why is man spoken of as 
God’s highest creation ? Some aneal alburte visible, 
but no responses. What becomes of a plant when it 
dies? ‘It rots.” What happens to 2 dog when it 
dies? ‘‘It just dies, that’s Bi What happens to 
a man when he dies? ‘‘ His body is buried, but his 
soul lives.” Man—spirit—God. The spirit part of 
man was like God the spirit, hence ‘‘ in his image.” 

(2.) To have dominion, or torule over. Here again 
we turned to our list of things created, and asked 
how we should place ‘‘man” among them to show 
that he ruled them all. The simplest way seemed 


about like this. 
EARTH STARS 
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How does man rule over the earth? It yields him 
ail its precious treasures at his bidding; it helps his 
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= and fruit to grow. Rule over animals? They 
me obedient to his commands; they do what he 
wants them to do, they serve as food. Seas (in- 
cluding rivers and iakes} ? They bear his ships, they 
turn his water-wheels, they _ him water to drink. 
Sun? It warms and lights the earth, it puts life into 
his corn and wheat and potatoes as they grow. And 
soon. But the answers were seldom the teacher's. 
With some little care, the boys were able and willing 
to answer many of their own questions as well as 
those of the teacher. 

No time for the teaching of the passage that God 
rested the seventh day. But we see where it will 
offer a capital plan next —- to review this Sun- 
day’s lesson; so we'll let it go till then. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The bitterness of ‘dust todust” is but a reminder 
of the blessedness of the divine returning to the 


divine. 
or 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning D.D. 


EGIN with last week’s lesson and recall at some 
length the vision of creation, emphasizing the 
ruling idea of the chapter that the universe was 

brought into being by God for man. Show from the 
records men have discovered in the earth and 
heavens how this world has evolved through periods 
of time, so vast that we cannot comprehend them, 
one form and species unfolding into another in an 
ever ascending scale. Then point out that God 
crowned creation by breathing into man’s nostrils the 
breath of his own life. What does revelation teach 
us of our own nature and powers in our relation to 
God? It shows that God has bestowed these gifts on 
man : 


His Own Self (v. 26). Man reveals himself through 
his physical nature, his body. His voice, expression, 
attitude, declare his thoughts and feeling. Godisa 
spirit and reveals himself through other means than 
a body ; but God and man, when revealed. show 
themselves kindred. ‘The Greeks, as well as the He- 
brews, knew that (Acts 17: 28). Men may think 
God's thoughts, feel his emotions. do his deeds (John 
14: 9-12). By spiritual discernment we may see 
God in those who think, feel and act like him. This 
first vision of humanity in creation was not of a sin- 
gle individual, but of human society ; not a man, but 
man, male and female (v. 27). 


Power to Reproduce the Image of God (v. 28).: The 
relation of husband and wife is the result of the di- 
vine act of creation. Show that fathers and mothcrs 
arecreators of God’s image. Emphasize this truth, 
that the most sacred of all institutions is the family. 
Through the family the creation is to be perfected, 
the kingdom of God made complete. The noblest 
service to God is bringing into life and training 
human beings in his likeness. The teacher, too, is a 
creator, who leads his pupils to ‘‘ put on the new man, 
that is being renewed unto knowledge after the 
image of him that created him.” Whoever helps to 
reproduce God’s likeness in human society by recon- 
structing moral character works with God (Eph. 
4: 24). 

Power Over All Created Things (v. 28). Though 
there are creatures stronger than man and by in- 
stinct more cunning, yet he is the master of them all. 
He has power also to subdue the forces of nature 
and with each succeeding age he increases that 
power. Mention illustrations furnished by our own 
times. God set the sun in the heavens to rule the 
day, but only in this generation have men mastered 
its laws of light so as to make it paint for them por- 
traits and landscapes by photography. God flashed 
his lightning over the world in the beginning, but not 
until our time have men so comprehended its nature 
as to harness it to their chariots, send it on errands 
across continents and oceans by wireless telegraph, 
and use it to turn night intoday. Man’s mind is 
like the mind which is changing fire mist into worlds. 
He is discovering the processes of creation and, in 
harmony with the Almighty Will, is coming to control 
the earth. Show that man can honor himself and 
exercise lordship only by manly effort, living a kingly 
life. 

Means to Sustain and Develop His Life (vs. 29-31). 
God made the earth to be a home for his children. 
He made the dry land appear and bud and bloom 
that it might bring forth food for them. He stored 
minerals in the earth’s bosom for their use. The 
earth lays her treasures at our feet as witnesses to 
the goodness of our Creator. All his creation was 
good in itself and good for us (v. 31). 

A Weekly Rest Day. The Hebrew vision of crea- 
tion rounded it with a period of rest. Literally the 
process of creation is always going on. Jesus points 
to this fact to justify his service to those in need on 
the Jewish Sabbath (Johns5:17). Yet nature does 
have her. seasons of rest and recuperation. In our 
northern hemisphere the earth is resting now in 
preparation for another fruit-bearing time for man. 


” oi 


And man needs his weekly rest. Experience has 
taught him the truth, which the Hebrews linked to 
the story of the creation and later with their deliv- 
erance from Egypt and with their covenant with God 
(v. 3; Deut. 5: 15; Exod. 31: 12, 13), that it belongs 
to man’s nature to rest periodically from labor and to 
commune with God. Without moral order the 
human world would not be what God pronounced it, 
‘very good.” The Sabbath is necessary for moral 
order in human society. 

Finish this lesson by showing that the song of the 
creation, in the beginning of the Bible, reveals the 
essential elements of the nature of God and of man, 
and shows that they are one—the human the off- 
spring of the divine; and that the purpose of the 
creation as described in the New Testament, ‘the 
mystery of his will,” is to ‘‘sum up all things in 
Christ, the things in the heavens and the things upon 
the earth” (Eph. 1 : 9-12). 

Boston, 





Lf you are just starting asa teachér, and are search- 
ing for definite suggestions as to how to go about it at 
the very beginning, vou cannot do better than to send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times Company 
for Philip E. Howard’s six-page folder entitled ‘* A 
Word at the Start.” 
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The Senior Bible Class 
Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
God, the Creator and Friend of Man 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. (Gen. 1: 26 to2: 25). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE culmination of the successive creative acts 
was the production of man, created in Gods 
own likeness and given dominance over the 

whole created world, animate and inanimate, and 
given permission to eat all growing herbs for food. 
The fact that this permission is specific is suggested 
by the wording of Genesis 9:3 as compared with 
1:29. It is acurious detail, and used by the Hebrew 
writer, not for the specific purpose of declaring that 
man was at first a vegetarian, but as a fine illustra- 
tion of the comprehensiveness of God’s purpose. 
Man was placed at the head of all creation and 
food was provided in abundance for him and for 
every living creature. 

Within this first chapter then, the three great fun- 
damental factors of human existence are developed : 
God, the omnipotent yet beneficent creator ; man, 
created in God's likeness and placed at the head of 
all created existence ; and the organized universe, 
controlled by the One for the benefit of the other. A 
spiritual explanation of existence thus minimizes 
the world itself in comparison with man, one of the 
weakest creatures physically. It declares that this 
position of supremacy and importance, on man’s 
part, is no accident, but definitely provided for, The 
eighth psalm puts this thought of Jehovah's glory 
and man’s dignity intoa beautiful and expressive 
form. 

The formal account of God’s work in creation closes 
with the first paragraph of “we > two. The seventh 
day is the culminating day. It prefigured the day 
which God ordained to be used by man for rest and 
worship. 

With verse four begins another narrative of man’s 
creation, differing in phraseology, form and particu- 
lar purpose, but not in ideals from that preserved in 
the first chapter. It is not a story of creation in 
general, but of the creation of man. Instead of de- 
scribing man's creation in general phraseology as in 
I : 28, it gives particulars, which are quickly seen to 
be in part symbolical or illustrative of ideas rather 
than mere details of an event. The narrative isa 
genuine and finely-told story. It brings a specific 
picture before the mind. God, the creator, forms 
man and gives him every needed advantage and 
pleasure. He is given free range in the garden with 
only one restraint. He perceives the character and 
value of every kind of beast, but finds no creature of 
his own order, so Jehovah creates from his side his 
counterpart to be his associate and helper. The 
story makes significant declarations about the marked 
distinction between mankind and the animals, about 
the parity of manand woman. It assumes that man- 
hied was originally innocent (not sinless) and happy 
and with every means of joyous existence, and that 
the means was provided for an attainment of moral 
strength and of true sinlessness by a continuous, 
conscious refusal to do a forbidden act. All this 
prepares us for what follows. 

The wonderful character of these early narratives of 
the Bible is apparent in the variant points of view 
from which they may be considered. he child loves 
the story of the beautiful garden ; the maturer mind 
realizes the more serious meaning exhibited by it; 
the philosopher understands that the story is a vehicle 
for a setting forth of the nature of man, his earliest 
environment and his uniqueness. It is all these three 
things. It fits the religious need of every type of 
mind. 


By Professor 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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I put Macsetu on my lamp- 
chimneys as I am satisfied to 
be known as the maker of the 
only good lamp-chimney. 


chimneys, but their makers 


| on Genesis. 


There are other lamp-' the Light o 
jin seaaal form the archeological material 
, bearing on Genesis. 
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Li. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works, 
bearing on the current lessons will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. < 

Dods is wel happy in his comments 

i hey are suggestive ina 
religious way. Worcester's ‘‘ Genesis in 
Modern Knowledge” gives 


fail to own them. © It’s no | III. QuestioNs ror Stupy anv Discus- 
| 


wonder. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lamp, and it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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tional Sunday School Lessons for 1907. 
A scholarly, comprehensive and practical 
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ing in suggested for individual research. 
The recognized and leading Sunday School 
manual of the Christian world. 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, 81.25. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
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SION, 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. *' But little lower than God.” (Psa. 
8:5, Rev. Ver.). What does it mean 
to be ‘* made after the likeness of God” ? 

2. ‘*Let them have dominion.” Is 
it a fact that man is supreme over all 
other creation? What qualities enable 
him to exert supremacy? What is 
gained by this supremacy ? 

3. ‘*lhave given youevery herb... 
to you it shall be for food.” Does this 
mean that mankind was at first permit- 
ted to eat vegetable food only, or does 
it merely mean to indicate, in a broad 
way, how the the kinds of plants men- 
tioned in 1 : 11 f. could be used for food. 

4. The Day of *‘ Cessation.” What 
was the purpose of the creative Sabbath? 
For what does it stand ? 

5. The Creation of Man. Note the 
prominence given to him,—his creation 
placed defore that of vegetation (vs. 
5, 9), or animals (v. 19),—God breathing 
into him the breath of life. What does 
this signify from a religious standpoint? 

6.. The Garden. Where was this ap- 
nang located? Is it important to 

now ? 

7. The Command. Could there be 
character without a testing? Was this 
command a sufficient. standard for its 
normal development ? 

8, Man's Counterpart. What did 
the writer mean to suggest by the taking 
of woman from man's side ? 

9. Their Innocence. Did it havea 
moral quality ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

‘*Man’s life is a divine gift ; it brings 
with it intellectual and moral capacities.” 

He was not made to be idle but to 
work and to progress. 

Boston. 

“ 


He who cannot rest cannot work. 


MY DIARY 


TWELFTH WEEK 
I never heard of any Sunday-school that’s 
got a librarian like we’ve got. Why, he 
picks out books for the fellows just like he 
was real interested. He never gave me a 
sissy book either. Now I didn’t like his- 


tory; but our librarian’s cute, he is. He | 


just kept sending me books that had a little 
bit of history, and then a little more all the 
time, until pretty soon I didn’t want any- 
thing else but history books, They’re a heap 
more interesting than all this stuff that you 
know’s just written right out of a man’s head. 

T heard they were going to give up our 
Sunday-school library because of the new free 
library. I don’t reckon they’ll have any- 
body at the free library that will care a whole 
lot about what a kid reads. I hear you just 
go in and pick out books off a lot of shelves. 
I think I’d feel queer. 
from our Sunday-school librarian because he 
seems to know just what I want. 

Say, there’s another thing about our minis- 
ter I don’t like. He calls me ‘* Bub”’ 
sometimes. If there’s anything makes me 
real sea-sick it’s to be called ‘‘ Bub.’’ I be- 
lieve I’d rather have that teacher call me 
** Little boy.’’ Then our minister strokes 
my head once in a while. Now you might 
think I was a girl. Oh, of course, my mother 


| strokes my head sometimes; but that’s 


| oma bth Op htor 


home, and anyhow it’s different. 

I don’t expect I’ll ever get to be a minis- 
ter, but if I do I won’t treat boys like babies 
or girls, 


I’d rather get books | 





Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Parents who have had successes or fatl- 
ures with their children, in small things or 
in great, will benefit the oncoming genera- 
tions by reporting them briefly here. Some- 
times we may find that a reat success has 
appeared like failure at first, and sometimes 
what looked like success at first has turned 
outtobea failure. Letus compare them all, 





My attention has been called to the first item 
on your page of The Sunday School Times of 
October 27. I have a very similar case in my 
home. What is meant by the very simpie 
operation that‘so greatly helped such a case? 
I took it to mean an opera’ nose or 
throat. I heard a lady say she thought not. 
—S. J. H. 

The item grows out of an answer in the 
issue of September 29, page 555, where the 
subject of polypus and adenoid growths in 
the nose and upper throat (or dome of the 
pharynx) is treated. The particular item 
about which S. J. H. inquires shows for 
itself that it refers to this class of troubles. 
The removal of adenoid and polypus often 
gives a new life to the sufferer, as is explained 
| in the September issue, page 555. 





A boy of eighteen has come to the conclusion 
that he does not want to take communion 
again until it ‘‘ shall mean as much to him as it 
does to his mother.'’ He also asked his father 
for a written excuse asking the president of the 
college to excuse him from regular attendance 
upon the church services, saying that the fact 
of being a compulsory act made it very distaste- 
ful, put it on a plane with lessons rather than 
on a spiritual one, and if insisted upon by us, 
would make him dislike the church service 
more than ever. His religious ideals are high, 
but he is not now trying to reach them. 

Should we trust only to our prayers, and keep 
silent, believing that God will, without our 
assistance, swing him back into his church 
again ?—‘‘ Kay.” 

Further inquiry leads this mother to add 
that she doubts whether her boy knows his 
real reasons. In this she is surely correct. 
She also thinks that it may be ‘‘a kind of 
mental restlessness ’’ which she ‘‘ cannot 
understand,’’ 

This is the key to the whole matter. It is 
not easy for a mother to understand this 
stage of adolescent youth, It is a period of 
** storm and stress,’’ when the boy is looking 
manward with a certain contempt for his 
| childhood. He is trying to find himself. 

He is discovering the great problems of life, 

and of his relations to his fellows as members 
of a social world. Some things he must dis- 
cover for himself. He needs both to be let 
alone and to be sympathetically helped, —if 
| the help is not too pragmatic. The boy 
| must have large freedom and swing, and yet 
gain a new sense of, and reverence for, con- 
j trol. It is necessary to show an interest in 
| his new interests. An attitude of opposition 
| to his new pcints of view may be fatal. 
This youth is not irreligious; he will in 
| time doubtless find himself and come home. 
He has evidently had a childhood that will 
determine his right settlement with himself. 

He is affectionate, stable, and reticent. 
He is not a hard student, but that counts 
nothing in this problem. He must not be 
driven to declare his feelings, but allowed 
his own still, secret sanctity. Parental affec- 
| tion will go far with him, but it must not 
show itself in the gush of sentimentality, or 
in the cant of traditional phrases. It must 
| be free, frank, and cheerful. For one, 
I have no fear for this boy in a clean, safe, 
and loving environment. 








I have always taken the deepest interest in 
your wise and helpful answers to questions in 
The Sunday School Times. G. G., in The 
Sunday School Times for September 15, makes 
an appeal for advice as to her little girl, wh6 is 
subject to violent fits of temper, which reminds 
me of my own experience. Many years ago I 
helped care for a little girl who had just such 
paroxysms as are described by G. G., and, if I 
understand your letter in reply, our child was 
dealt with according to the rules laid down. 

The child's matin was always most gentle 
and sweet, the father most kind. Usually, little 
Mary was allowed to kick and scream until tired 
unless her mind could be distracted, and, above 
all —— her parents tried to avoid crossing 
the child. Everything in the household bent 
to please Mary, anything Mary chose not to do 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 





was not done by her. Years passed, and Mary 
has no improved. A beautiful girl, of more 
than ordinary ability, her life isa wreck. She 
has never learned obedience or self-control. 
Now in her twenty-fifth year, in a home of her 
own, her husband's life is made wretched by 
her wilfulness and her violent hysterics on the 
slightest provocation. 

aturally of a lovable disposition, with that 
quality we call ‘‘charm,"’ when — ge to 
suit her, yet the family live in continual fear of 
her rages. Tell us where we failed.—N. E. P. 

Discipline or child-training will not create 
personality. We cannot make of any child 
anything that we please. You may have 
done the best that could be done, and yet 
seem to have failed of results, But your 
excellent letter indicates possible mistakes. 
The child might have needed better nourish- 
ment—very likely. She may have needed 
companions. You might have dealt with 
her according to the letter of my prescrip- 
tion,—apparently, and yet quite contrary to 
its real meaning. Short answers to big 
questions like these cannot cover all details, 
—especially as all conditions are not stated 
in the questions, 

But in particular. A mother may be gentle 
and sweet, and a father kind, and yet lacking 
in firmness or in good judgment.  ‘* Every- 
thing in the household bent to please Mary.’’ 
That was wrong. Mary was a political boss. 
The household was not a democracy. A 
good kindergarten would have helped her. 
‘* She never learned obedience or self-con- 
trol.’’ I should suppose not. Her will 
was not exercised. Self-will is a weak will, 
and a weak will cannot control self. Was 
she given alternatives that her choice might 
be worth exercising? Apparently the reins 
were thrown on the neck, and there was no 
real control without or within, 

Of course Mary’s temperament, her born 
nature, must be taken into account, and her 
well-meaning and loving trainers must not 
think they could have made a personality 
exactly to their liking.. Let them not re- 
proach themselves. Mary may yet develop 
late. She is only just entering womanhood. 
No one knows what coming sorrows and re- 
sponsibilities may do for her. 

The lesson for young parents is, physic- 
ally, nourishment and hygienic care ; mor- 
ally, ordered companionship and guarded 
activity, firmness, patience, quietness, and 
an exercised will under law. 


bf 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Do you think the sand- 
board an essential part of the equipment of the 
primary class room ?—J. I. C. 

No, it is not a necessity. I am not even 
sure that it can even be said to be desirable, 
because it is so rarely used properly with 
pupils of the ages included in the primary. 
If you will study its use in the public school 
it will be an aid to you, and you will see the 
distinct ways in which it is used in different 
grades. 

In the junior department it is a necessary 
part of the equipment in the teaching of bib- 
lical geography. Here again the methods 
will be governed by the size of the depart- 
ment, 





St. Louis.—I am constantly asked if the 
International Beginners’ can be used 
for the primary children. They say that the 
topics appear to be the very ones which the 
primary children need. What shall I do? 
Shall I discourage it, or let them do it ?— 
N. G. K. 

The Beginners’ Course of Bible Study 
would undoubtedly be helpful if taught to a 
primary class, and many of the topics or 
themes are needed by the primary children ; 
but I think I would discourage its use in this 
department because the course is two years 
only, but, more than that, the lessons are 
written for younger children. Therefore, 
the method of presentation would not be 
suitable for these older children. Of course, 
some teachers would be capable of adapting 
the lessons to the older grades, but the 
majority would be greatly influenced by the 
method as given for the beginners, and con- 
sequently they would not get the results ex- 
pected. 

If the lessons are already used in the be- 
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ginners’ grades, they certainly would not 


find it best to go over the course again with 
the same children when they are in the pri- 
mary classes or department. 





CHICAGO.—Do you think that written re- 
views are possible in the primary department ? 
We have it in the main school, and I have been 
urged to try it with my older pupils. I do not 
seem to make it a success. Can you suggest 
a method which will be helpful ?—J. L.. 

No plan for written reviews suitable for 
the older pupils can be used in the primary 
classes. is is equally true of a written 
review planned with the primary children in 
mind, The older primary children, even at 
nine, or just when they are ready to go in the 
junior department, are not able to do, in the 
time we have in the Sunday-school, the 
amount of writing that such a review would 
require. They might be able to take one 
lesson and write a little story about it, differ- 
ent children taking different stories, and 
good results might be obtained. But the 
direct question-and-answer sort of writing 
ought not te be encouraged just here. The 
method by which these lessons have been 
taught during the quarter would not tend to 
help the child to think and work that way. 





WHEELING, W. Va.—Of what value to the 
child is the coloring of the in the 
ee or paper? I mean with crayons.— 

It ought to help him to get the story which 
“vat picture stands for more firmly in his 
taind, It ought to increase his interest and 
|:nowledge of the story presented. It ought 
to do many things for him which cannot be 
cnumerated. It will do none of these things 
in the Sunday-school uniess- the-work is 
carefully guarded. Ifa child is given a book 
or a single picture and a bit of crayon and 
allowed to go ahead, failure is perhaps the 
result. Where the child is led to think 
about the work while doing it great good 
comes, In an average-sized school good 
work of this kind can be done before the 
school session (where it meets in the after- 
noon) with very little oversight. It can also 
be done in the individual classes, but could 
not be well done in a large school which was 
not divided into classes, Like all work of 
this sort, it ought not to be done every 
Sunday. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Will you please tell he 
what is meant by a “ y room ”’ in the 
Sunday-school ?—MrRs. K. M. 

It is what its name signifies, a room which 
is used for the teaching of the geography of 
the Bible lands, the pupils of different classes 
from different departments going to the room 
for the work instead of doing the same work 
in their own department. 

Where. the geography of the land is taught 
in the departments, say in the junior and in 
the intermediate, it would mean double 
equipment, Where a room, even a small 
one, can be set apart for it, it is possible to 
equip it with sand table, hanging maps, etc., 
and the work of the pupils can be left in the 
x0om until finished. Where pulp maps are 
being made the geography room is a great 
convenience. 

This also means that some one person in 
the school may be found who can take 
charge of this work, teach the classes in an 
interesting manner, and be a “‘ specialist,’’ 
so to speak, where it might not be possible 
‘o find a number of persons who could do it 
in the classes. 

Schools having such a room plan to keep 
the work going during the entire session of 
the school, and even for a half hour before 
the ‘school starts. In this way one set of 
pupils can be at work before school, another 
can be excused from the opening service, 
and be here at work, while the normal or 
teacher-training class might occupy it during 
the lesson teaching time. Or, during the 
lesson period this room could be used for 
pupils who could be excused from the regu- 
Jar lesson, as with careful planning this 
would not be done more than once a month 
for any one class. It is found that the 
pupils willingly make up the regular lesson 
on the Sunday they are excused for this 
work. This is a new plan for the Sunday- 
schools, but it is evidently a move ip the 
right direction, 


OF HOME AND SCHOOL 





The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN.-—Can you tell me of 
any of Bible stories that a Home De- 
wr mother can have to read to her child- 
ren x 

Get Walter L. Sheldon’s ‘Old Testament 
Bible Stories ’’ ($1.25). You will find that | 
you will greatly interest your children and | 
yourself as well, and that in reading you | 
will lose nothing of the beauty and dignity of | 
the stories. 








ORILLIA, ONT.—What is the best way to 

a in the work of the 

Home Department; how can I get my mem- 

bers to study more faithfully ; how can I get 

Visitors when the majority say that they are too 
busy to undertake more work ? E. L. 

I would have a Home Department social 
with such an interesting program that the 
pastor and every one else would become in- 
terested. Have some one from outside who 
is thoroughly interested and familiar with the 
work come in and give a bright talk on the 
work, This will give your pastor the op- 
portunity of seeing the members of your De- 
partment, and if you invite those whose co- 
operation you desire, you may so interest 
them that they will be willing to act as Visi- 
tors. The speaker may be able to stimulate 
a greater interest in the lesson study by what 
she says. Family classes are the best to keep 
a live interest in the lesson study. Try to 
establish a family class in every home where 
you have a Home Department member. 





MARION, IlowaA.—Can you tell me where I 
can find any general information about the 
Home Department of the Sunday-school? 
What number has it reached? Do all denomi- 
nations have a Home Department? Has the | 
Home Department reached other countries? 

You can learn about the Home Depart- 
ment, especially its early history from ‘‘ The 
Home Department of the Sunday-school.’’ 
(35 cents), by M. C, Hazard, also up-to-date 
news of the work in The Sunday School 
Times, the various teachers’ magazines of 
the various denominations, and in the differ- | 
ent state and provincial Sunday - school 
papers issued by the state or provincial 
organization. Your own Iowa Sunday-School 
Helper has valuable information. All the ' 
evangelical denominations carry on the work, | 
There are 11,891 Home Departments in 
North America with a membership of 438,- 
102. These are conservative figures. The 
Department is rapidly growing in Great Bri- 
tain, Bohemia, and Australia, and is begin- 
ning to be used in those countries where 
Protestant missionaries are at work. 


MARSHALL, Mo.—Our Home Department, 
of about eighty-five members, was organized 
about a year ago. Till now the members have 
been interested, but are beginning to show 
signs of lack of and a number are 
dropping the work. Can you suggest anything 
that will renew their interest ?—G. G. R. 

To keep up interest, you have to be sure 
first principles are not neglected, and that is, 
in this case, ‘‘attention.’’ Study carefully 
to see if the school is paying any attention 
to the department ; if the Visitors are giving 
the members the attention they should have ; 
if the members are invited to the social affairs 
of the church and school, and made to feel 
that they are truly recognized and their mem- 
bership prized. Lack of these attentions 
always forecasts a decided lack of interest on 
the part of members. To revive the interest, 
can you not have the teachers and officers of 
the school give them a reception? Have a 
good program for them and nice refresh- 
ments, possibly some souvenir to take home 
with them. Then let the Visitors spend a 
long time when they next make their calls; | 
they have the social to talk about, and that | 
will lead to other things of the church and 
school life. Loan books and papers that 
will shed new light on the lessons. Study , 
to assure yourself that the members have just | 
the grade of lesson help suited to their needs. | 

Have you the Messenger Service? If not 
organize one, and send them the church 
calendar and Sunday-schoo! library books 
and other literature each Sunday ; the weekly 
attention chains their interest and where 
there is a good live company of boys to go 
each week to the members for you, there is 
never any lack of interest shown. 











Classified Advertising 





CAG és od 5 eee es 1906. 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

Please 900 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. and 
fill out Enclosed find $..... . for which run the attached ad- mail it 
vertisement of... . - lines ..... times in The Sunday 
this School Times. to us 
blank Serre earerees © aes to-day. 

RS 6nd 3 ate’ 9g Mis a belo oie + 


time order. 





Rate, 75 aun gor line (8 words). Sixth insertion free with a five- 
0 advertisement for less than q nor more than 12 lines. 











Literature and Books 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, SPEECHES, LECTURES. 

Revision, criticism, axe sale of -ranuscripts. 
Send for circulars. (S) Picton & Bennett. 25 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Salesren Wanted 


W!DE-AWAKE SALESMEN WANTED at z 40 
and 50 per cent for geting our High Grade Fruit 
oses 











and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, R 
and Vines. Business established 1846. Send refer- 
ences. The M. H. Harman Company, Geneva, N. Y. 


Real Estate 


%% AND6% NET ON FIRST MORTGAGES se- 
5 cu on realestate in new state of Oklahoma. 
Interests of investors fully protected. Long experience. 
Write for mops and information. ‘The Jefferson Trust 
Co., South McAlester, Indian Territory. . 


Games and Entertainments 


THE ENTERTAINMENT SHOP, 69 Fourth Ave., 

N. Y., is headquarters for ttas, Games, So- 
cials, Favors, S. S. Presents, Postal Cards, and Enter- 
tainment Supplies of every Description. Catalog Free. 

















Financial 
GUARANTEEED 6 INVESTMENT. Security 
400% absolute. Ful 


| particulars upon applica- 
tion. ew York Realty Genus Company. PR 


Suite 
geo, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Educational 


THE Cambridge School of Nursing. Incorporated b 
leading educators. Nine months’ tory an 
three ” training in all ents of Nursing. 
Class now open for student ‘wo ths’ vacation 
annuaily. Apply to the Principal, 1000 Massachu- 

setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Founded 1819. George Edmands Merrill, D.D. 
LL.D., President. Courses in arts and in letters and 
science. Curriculum broad and liberal. High stand- 
ards. Moderate expenses. 4 equipment. 
Special advantages to students who intend to take up 
professional or technical courses after graduation from 
college. For catalogue or information address, Vin- 
. Fisk, Registrar. 


Fountain Pens 


‘THE TEN-YEAR PEN is guaranteed for ten years’ 
use. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, never leaks 
and always writes. 1s the best pen to use. Will send 
to any address six for a week's trial. We 
y for sending and returning. Send for circular. 
‘he Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 


Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice Oklahoma 

First Mortgages on improved farms, worth from 
2% to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 
investor 6-per cent interest. Each of the securities 
has been personally examined by one of our saluricd 
examiners. Write for our latest offering. Winne Mo.t- 
gage Co., Winne Bidg., Wichita, Kan. Mention this 
paper. 
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Over 500 
in cloth. 


Publishers 


“ THE VERY BEST” 


Praised 
by Great Clergymen 


By 
Martha Tarbell, 
Ph.D. 


Large 8vo, 6X9 inches, beauti- 
fully printed in plain, open type, 
ages, handsomely bound 
fiitstrated with sixteen full- 
page pictures by ]. J. Tissot, for the use 
of which exclusive permission has been ob- 
tained, and with drawings, maps, charts, de- 
signs, and photographs. $1.25, postage prepaid. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis 









Mr. Justice J. J. Maclaren, D.C.L., 
LL.D., President International Sunday School Asso- 
: “Aremarkable compendium of useful and 
valuable information for teachers.” 


Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: “‘ Positively the best thing of the kind 1 
have seen.” 





Rev. Dr. R. A. Torrey. the world-famous evan- 
gelist: ‘‘ The most complete book for Sunday-school 
teachers that | have seen.” 

Rev. Dr. Archibald M’Cord, Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Providence, R. I.: “‘ In suggestive- 
ness, in real helpfulness, Tarbell’s Teachers Guide 
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BRONCHIAL 





Contain nothing injurious. 
Relieve bronchial irritation 


and sore throat. In boxes only. 
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McSaane Be. Founsay Ce. Bactusene, Me., U.S.A 


THE, GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. 








m cents for a sample set of The 
School Times Lesson Pictures 


Send te 
Sunday 
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Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils, Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured wi 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


Add 7 Pounds of 
Flesh in Ten. Days 


The Latest Wonder 
from Battle Creek 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 13, 1907. How God’s 
Image is Preserved in Us—or Lost. 
(Gen. 1:26; Col.3: 1-10.) A 
Temperance Meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Created anew (Eph. 4 : 23-32). 
‘luES.—Like our Father (Heb. 1 : 1-8). 
WED.—Manifesting God (John 17 : 1-8). 
‘lTHUkS.—A marred image (Gen. 3 : 8-19). 
FRI.—A restored image {Luke 9 : 28-36). 
SavT.—We may bear it (1 Cor. 15 : 45-49). 











In what did God's image in man consist ? 
How wag God's image lost ? how regained ? 
Quote some promise that we shall be like him. 


HE likeness to God which he gave 
us when he made us, was not a 
physical likeness. It would seem 
needless to say this were it not for the 
fact that some good people really think 
that God has eyes and hands as we 
have, and that he made us in bodily re- 
semblance to himself. But God is a 
spirit and ‘‘a spirit,” said Jesus, ‘‘ hath 
not flesh and bones.” ‘The likeness to 
God which he gave us, and which we 
lost, and which we must regain is not 
a lager A man may have as perfect a 
y as can be imagined and utterly 
lack the likeness of God. 


% 


We were meant to be like God in 
character, loving the things that God 
loves, hating the things that God hates, 
doing the will and having, so far 
as we may, the mind of God. A God- 
like deed or thought is the kind of deed 
or thought we recognize a> worthy of 
God, and those are the deeds that were 
meant to do as the children_of. God, and 
the thoughts of God we were meant to 
to think. We cannot think of God as 
enslaved or impure. We are sure that 
his character is pure, and that no taint 
or stain could touch it. Slavery and sin 
are so ungodlike that we know at once 





Interesting News for All 


There are thousands of men in ie 
country to-day who would give all they 
had for about twenty pounds more flesh. 

‘There are just about as many women | 
who ,would sacrifice a great deal to ob- | 
tain the es oe of face and form 
that generous‘flesh gives. 

They can now both have what they | 
want. ‘There is no question about this, 
no uncertainty, for a food has been pro- | 
duced that has accomplished wonderful | 
results in the past two months. 

Its name is Peptol. It is not a medi- | 
cine—not a cure-all—but a flesh-maker. | 
It tastes and looks like honey. It can | 
either be eaten as honey is eaten, or dis- | 
solved in water, and taken as a pleasant | 
drink. 

So great is the confidence of the | 
makers in Peptol that they guarantee to 
refund the purchase price if an increase 
in flesh is not made. 

Start to-day to increase your weight. 
Every ounce of flesh you add is health | 
insurance. Cut out this notice and send | 
it with one dollar to the Peptel Company, | 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago II1., 
Dept. E., and they will send you the 
first supply, a guarantee to increase flesh | 
or money returned. Ask for the book- | 
let, ‘‘ Why People Are Thin.” It tells | 
of the cause and cure of lack of flesh. 


 @ COME WITH 
US TO 


ROME 


. May, 1907. Many free trips for Sun- 
day-school workers, Get our circular. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


e 245 Broadway, New York 








that any image which bears their im- 
print cannot be the image of God. 
% 
From our minds and acts, we should 
keep all ungodlike traits far away. 


| Nothing that we do or are, can be al- 


lowed to embody any principle which 
would be inconceivable in the character 
of God. Any habits which enslave to 
evil or destroy the pure freedom of the 
soul, all that is unclean in taste or 


| thought, can only be found where the 


image of God has been defiled and de- 
stroyed, Paul was accustomed to use 


| also the conception of the temple. We 


are not only the image of God. We are 
also the temple of God where he would 
dwell. Whatever 
and the spirits within our bodies defiles 
the place where God would dwell, so 
that he must go away. He has no fel- 
lowship with dark or unworthy things. 
% 


No one of us shows forth the image of 
God. Christ did so and proved by the 
perfection of his life his unlikeness to 
men as well as his likeness toGod. But 
the image is marred in each one of us, 
and we are unable unaided to restore it. 
No one has ever succeeded in doing so. 
‘Those who have eome nearest to it have 
despaired most over it, and have real- 
ized most keenly their unlikeness to it. 
It is easy to understand why it should 
be so. The nearer we come to it, the 
more blazing bright becomes its glory 
and the more searching and fatal expos- 
ing power of its light on our own lives. 

% 


But we do not need to despair. What 
we cannot do for or in ourselves God 
can, and is eager to do for and in us, 
He will change us back into the image 
we have lost. Professor Drummond in 


ollutes our bodies || 


-| one of his addresses told of a little girl 


of transformed and perfected life who 
kept her secret of character to herself 
until atthe end of her few years she 
took a locket from her neck and gave it 
to a friend remarking that the secret 
was within. The locket contained only 
a slip of paper with the words, ‘“Whom 
not having seen, I love.’’ Christ had 
done it. ; 

£ 


Christ is the image we have lost. We 
can regain the vision of it in him. 

Christ is the power of God sent to re- 
create in us the character we were meant 
to bear, and have missed, 

If we miss it again, whose fault will 
it be? 








: The 
Old Testament Story 


By Mary W. Brownson 


Professor of English Bible in the 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Divided into two volumes. Illustrated by full- 
page pictures. 128 pages. 


CLOTH, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME 


Volume I, THe PATRIARCHAL AGr. Covering 
the Book of Genesis. Volume II, Tue Devet- 
OPMENT OF THE Nation. Covering the books 
from Exodus to Joshua. The author’s puapoas 
is to paraphrase the sacred story as faithfully as 
possible, to interpret, when necessary, and to 
add something of living interest to the narrative 
by “oar of personal acquaintance with Bible 
ands. 

These volumes are indispensable aids to the 
study of the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons. ‘They are designed for use as supple- 
mentary reading, either at home or in the class. 
‘To thiS use they are admirably adapted, and 
have proved distinctly satisfactory. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street Western Branch 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 

“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. -: 

















BOSTON CHICAGO 


GIPSY SMITH’S ™ssion 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 
The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others u by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 
B'BLE COLLEGE AT HOME, Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


MISSION 

















The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 





You.Gan Get More 


and better premiums FREE for selling our goods 
you can others. Ladies nd day write 
to 


one of your friends will buy from you. 

You can get FREE anything you want. 
Ladies’ Wearing Apparel, H hold Furnishings, Jew- 
elry, Cutlery, Croke, Furnitare, Carpets, Silverware, 
_—— Sew ing, Machines, Lamps, Shoes 


mmatene whens 10 tarpoa will fad th in oar tioe yan: 
ou Ww. i i 
book, and you cae ges it FREE. eee 











We give this beautiful Belton 4%-plece monogram din- 
ner set FREE for selling on«y 2doz. Red Cross voring 
Extracts. Every piece, except cups and saucers, will have 


Your Initial on it in Gold 


The edge of each piece is also traced in gold. This is not 
an ordinary dinner set, but is elegantly decorated with 
roses in beautiful natural rings, and the combina- 
tion with the gold makes it a dinner set that you will 
treasure with pride and a inshowing to your 
friends. The set consists of 6 large 9 in. plates, 6 in. 
tter plates, 6 
dishes, 1 1 


eg etable 
,» 1 cake, 1 gravy bowl. There is 
why you should not have this rare initial Belton dinner 
set to adorn your dining room. 


No Money Required in Advance 
Yourcreditis with us; we ask no referencesnorguar- 
antee. Simply send us your name and address, we will 
send you by return mail, postpaid, 1 dozen assorted Red 

Flavoring Extracts to commence with; also our 
big premium catalogue. If you don’t have luck, 
we will take them back, but you will; Fay + Start 
egive 


Splendid Promtaues foc‘ aclitus only cus tiewne 
PETERSON & CO. 
Dept. 84 95 Kinzie Street, Chicago 




















ENTERTAINMENTS 
(H l! RCH MAGIC LANTERNS. STEREOPTICOKS 


for illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 
ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 
SCH 0 OL tion of slides. Lar; ce cotelogue Ear: 
McALLISTER 49 Nassau St., N. Y 


. 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
CHARGOAL TABLETS 

They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorb aff 
pases, and sweeten the stomach. A 

ad complexion is wonderfully bene- 
fited by their daily use. 


OR 10c., in stamps, a-full size 2 b 
mailed for trial. Once only. sap age 


A.J. Ditman,33Astor House, H.Y. 








ROME ie ue-““scccsc. e907 (Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central Lines 








